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Finales— The only phi vosophy which can 
be responsibly practised in face of 
despair is the attempt to contemplate 
all things as they would present them- 
selves from the standpoint of redemp- 
tion. Knowledge has no light but that 
shed on the world by redemption: all 
else iS reconstruction, mere technique. 
Perspectives must be fashioned that 
displace and estrange the world, reveal 
it EO be, with its ritts and crevices, 
as indigent and distorted as it will 
appear one day in the messianic light. 
To gain such perspectives without 
velleity or violence, entirely from 
FeLe contacth with its objects = this 
aloneersesthe, task cof *chought= » Lees 
the simplest of all things, because 

the situation calls imperatively for 
such knowledge, indeed because consum- 
mate negativity, once squarely faced, 
delineates the mirror-image of its 
opposite. But it is also the utterly 
impossible thing, because it presupposes 
a standpoint removed, even though by a 
hair's breadth, from the scope of exis- 
tence, whereas we well know that any 
possible knowledge must not only be 
first wrested from what to,/a2f at, shalt 
hold geod, but as salso marked, for tenis 
very reason, by the same distortion and 
indigence which it seeks to escape. The 
more passionately thought denies its 
conditionality for the sake of the uncon- 
ditional, the more unconsciously, and so 
calamitously, it is delivered up to the 
world. Even its own impossibility it 
must at last comprehend for the sake of 
the possible. But beside the demand 
thus placed on thought, the question of 
the reality or unreality of redemption 
itself hardly matters. 
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THE NOTION OF PARTICIPANT ENLIGHTENMENT 


It may be useful to glance at some of the first level 
implications of the emancipatory interest of critical re- 
L£lective inquiry Lor curriculum planning and evaluation an 
reformist social studies teaching. A liberal conception 
of curriculum definition, by Stenhouse, may provide an un- 
witting lead for developers and evaluators motivated by a 
critical social studies interest: 

A curriculum is an attempt to communi- 
cate the essential principles and features 
of any educational proposal in such a form 
that ue as Open to Critical Sscriciny and 
capable of effective translation into 
practice. 

(Stenhouse,, D975) a. 4) 

Although we may impart broader significance to the terms 
critical and practical because of the assumptions of the 
earlier discussion, it is felt that the preceding quotation 
logically implies the use of a conception of pedagogy in 
which development is unified with evaluation. It is sug- 
gested that these two basSic activities, typically associated 
with aspects of program administration, should be seen in- 
separably in continual mediation, and under the control of 
the students and teachers affected by formal program intents. 
Essentially, the important task for the future that awaits 


eritical analysis of the curriculum is the specification of 


a set of properties, following these propositions, which 
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Wieleserve mas thevanalogue teravceiticalmode lor educational 
development and evaluation for social studies teaching. 

The fostering of a critical interest in social studies 
education curriculum planning and analysis can begin to es- 
tablish the connections with the everyday social world of 
Student concerns, issues, and queries which hitherto have 
not been broached as valid program content. The problemati- 
zing of the everyday world, as a means towards a critical 
citizenship, can lead to the development in students of 
torvercal social Wearning ‘skills. S@fhis cepresents a broad= 
ening and deepening of a typically narrow technical notion 
of pedagogy (based on theories of cognitive psychology), 
by students collaborating on stand-taking, and through resolu- 
tion and engagement with remote global issues or, community 
political developments at 'home'. 

A-eritical model of “social education curriculum would 
Conceivably torrent ‘students to deal with "om understand and 
overcome constraining forces in the school environment and 
the world of adolescence. Such a critical model of social 
studies practice incorporates an illuminative knowledge di- 
mension at the same time as it accomplishes an evaluative 
function. “This occurs to the degree that students are able 
to overcome or alter undesirable social relationships in 
thetr tcultural: milieu. 

Forms of knowledge, generated by a synthetic critical 
interest, do not direct the student to anomic, tyrannical be- 


haviour, oL as Newmann puts 16, fer purposes at ‘status—quo 
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entrenchment. Due to its status as a theory of knowledge 

and of society it implies a particular and ‘authentic'" norma- 
tive commitment to renewed social forms. For this reason, 
discourse within an emancipatory knowledge code (see appen- 
dix 1) presupposes a transformation of socially redundant 
Structures Confronting a community. 

On the basis of this perspective, students confront more 
meaningfully and practically the competing claims of diverse 
ideologies found in any complex social system. In this sense 
a ‘critical social studies' could mean, albeit prematurely, 
literacy with action (see Calfee and Drum,1978). It may mean unearth- 
ing or realigning the basic meaning and action implications 
of competing value complexes of a society. This would be 
opposed to a mere social arithmetic of the determinate con- 
ditions of social phenomena usually listed as topics of study 
in conventional curriculum guides. 

It is often found that in the so-called controversial issues programs or 
the social problem orientation (Meussig,1975)that teaching and learn- 
ine fe "reduced £6 identitication and Wescriptive analysis 
GE FOpLes "Or “Great public and gicobal concern. “The socwval 
arithmetic, in question, will often involve an interdisci- 
pDlinary survey of the context, history and portents of teach- 
er-based or course of study-determined problems. One 
Variant of another Of a Sclentistic-based social inquiry mo- 
del is the typical, but essential, pedagogical framework 
for classroom practices (see Muessig, 1975; Massialis and 


Gox, 1966-*Raths; et. als 1966; Fenton, 19967; Olaiver-Shaver, 1966). 
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Palpably absent is the embodied sense of application or 
visible political outcome such as community projects, school or 
neighborhood-based protests, petitions or yoluntary participation. 
The sense of ‘critical social studies' I held 
here implicates a form of pedagogy that goes beyond the 
phases of description and understanding of social problems. 
We have seen, through the earlier analyses of program docu- 
ments and statements, the presence of kinds of rhetorical 
discourse in social studies design that are often spurious, 
misleading and overextended in the types of practical and 
ideological claims they can make securely. Good and telling 
examples of this problem are the unclarified conceptual and 
practical Cifferences associated with the use Of critical 
thinking. Two statements allegedly addressing the same prob- 
lem tradition, in social studies teaching can be found to have 
polar connotations regarding curriculum planning, classroom 
practice and human learning patterns. Morse and McCune (1971) 
have developed a handbook sponsored by the professional associa- 
tion which provides teachers with resource items for testing 
Study skills and critical thinking.. Their monograph includes 
test items for central issue identification, reading graphs, 
drawing inferences and other elements almost exclusively 
concentrating on intellectual-cognitive operations. Berlak 
(in Shaver, 19748) in a bulletin also sponsored by the national 
council offer an alternative conception of critical thinking 
that is inclusive of developing reliable intellectual skills. 
Their conception, with a well worn social and philosophical 


tradition behind it, supplants the essentially psychological 
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Ortentatvonsoly the 197i NeeCVS So. bulletin, with an extended 
notion of ‘critical “thinking that incorporates Social and 
Practical terieicism of biographies, intel lecttal traditions 
and the body politic. Whereas the cardinal sign for critical 
thought Mior Morse and McCune (1971) is the abvlity to Ehnink 
begteally and consistently, im Ptselt, Berlak and Shaver 
Suggest #thae critical tChougn’ must involve not only logical 
process but a critically-reflective awareness of one's tra- 
ditions, Seli—formations and normative thrusts to the future. 
Both positions receive guasi-official sanction from the pro- 
fessional body yet the historical and ideological confusion 
arising from the lack of stipulative definition for these 
terms remains unacknowledged and unclarified. Often what 
results is a naive, rhetorical posturing of flamboyant ‘buzz 
words reminiscent of the crisis of meaning tn Curricular 
theory. Here, the prevailing belief is that if stock phrases 
borrowed from alien disciplines are used frequently enough, 
the latent practices that are implicated will merely materialize 
in the formerly musty crucibles of program development or evaluation. 
Tnesocial studies, too, .practitioners have 
an obligation to acknowledge their historical indebtedness 
fO traditions of psychology, sociology and philosophy chat 
often spawn the constructs used in different approaches to 
social education. In time, this acknowledgement means a 
recognition of the earlier human practices that grounded these 
conceptions and with that a common thrust to restructure 
their own inguiry, teaching and development relationships 


along lines less politically and ideologically quiescent. 
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Fortunately, for social studies educators there are marginal 
groups engaged in the cultural and historical archeology 
required to address structurally the questions of citizen- 
Snvpeeducacion. A particular point Of disarray an the ied 
concerns our unclarified assumptions regarding the curricular 
Ole Or Social “studies in citizenship. For my task, in this 
paper, there is some warrant to Shaver's comments pertinent 
as they are to the sycophany I sense in social education: 
There is little evidence to indicate that the 
schools' citizenship education efforts have 
aerecred generally the quantity or quality o£ 
adult: citizen participation, and social studies 
programs and school environments often appear 


Lo be anconsistent with the demands ct “edule 
Gltizenship™. 


Foshay and Burton {1976) in a seminal statement of this 
CrisiS are not unkind in displaying the mottled, confused 
career of citizenship as a central aim in the social studies. 
For them it has ranged from a naive jingoism, noble patriot- 
ism, to "New Dealism", war participation and onwards to the 
land of performance criteria and behavioural objectives. 
Through different historical distillationswe can arrive at 
a composite notion of citizenship which 

...refers to feelings of affiliation with the 
country, loyalty, Pattaocism end (Tor my interests) 


the disposition to take an active part in govern- 


mental atfairs..:. 
(Foshay and Burton, 1976, p.~ 4) 


Recent developments in social studies have begun to 


emphasize a renewal of our inquiry interests in the program 
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possibilities associated with critical-practical competence 
in citizenship (Gleeson and Whitty, 1976; Van Manen, 

ow Newmann, 1979; Freire, 1973). This conception 

of what, i will, term a critical ‘citizenship for social studies 
is practice concerned with justness and action. It springs 
from a Crisis in the social disciplines and a wider cultural 
crisis of social disillusionment and disaffiliation of group 
feeling. The view of social studies that I expound approx- 
imates "citizenship as all those pee eciee that seek just 
relations between individuals and social institutions" 
(Rawls, Orta. Programs mobilized by this critical-moral 
interest will have recurrent ideal typical content and method- 
olegical features. At the level of a general philosophi- 
cal world view,emphasis upon a deep evolutionary knowledge 

of our institutional past combined with provisions for direct 
practice in institutional construction and modification would 
be seen as axial features of a social studies for critical 
citizenship. Rawls' legal theorizing suggests that with 

the development of liberal and monopoly forms of capitalism, 
and the consequent dissolution of an organic moral tradition, 
institutional life must be explicitly assessed according to 
its degree of justice. For the administration of such 

school programs and for the contextual materials used in 
content the justice index becomes the over-riding considera- 
tion with all organizational, pedagogical and political 
questions of efficiency and techniques In thisw#cratacal tra- 


dition of social studies the general desire for justice limits 
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the pursuit of other ends forming the basis for a reconsti- 
tuted conception of citizenship. Such proposals grounded in 
the belief of openness in environmental improvement and in 
the improvement of access to the practice of justice clearly 
involve dissent and criticism as integral moments of teach- 
ing and learning. The task for social educators is to in- 
corporate these moments within a program. Within these 
terms all critical social studies courses require a radi- 
Cal restructuring of their ongoing social relations for qua- 
litative changes to emerge. 

tradi tiomalivy san Critical Social theory, public actors 
or citizens have been assigned a role in which the obli- 
gation and responsibility to participate rationally and dis- 
cursively in public affairs has arisen from the very struc- 
ture of bourgeois society and its historical speech communi- 
tLes- iheat is, tne individual citizen, iivingeand working 
in this societal form is immersed within a political culture 
that sanctifies participation, individual dissent, and free- 
dom of conscience bound within a regulative framework known 
as the rule of law. Furthermore, it is taken as an ontolo- 
gically human feature that individuals and groups are des- 
tined by a species-given responsibility to continually seek 
alternative social forms that would lead to progressive 
changes and improvements in their collective and individual 
existence. More recently, social theorists have referred 
to the struggle for equality of condition and opportunity 


(Clement, 1975). 
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One element of this species-given disposition toward 
emancipatory socio-cultural institutions is the form of dis- 
course and speech practices members of human groups use in 
the construction of world views, ideological beliefs, scien- 
tific and other symbolic communities (see Habermas, 1971). 
Human speech communities, at least in advanced 
bourgeois societies, have been shown to be under siege by 
the growth of technological-productive relations which are sucess- 
ful in displacing the operation of the spontaneous and dis- 
cursive lifeworld forms back onto the family, and possibly 
the school. ‘They become dominant forms of rationality in 
those societies. The tradition of critical social philo- 
Sophy which partially informs my conception of a critical 
social studies of citizenship attempts psychologically, 
culturally and politically to rescue the remnants of a public 
discursive, debating sphere of relationships (Markovic, 1974). 
Practitioners within the tradition operate with an ideal- 
ized structure of social and linguistic relations which 
they feel each of us individually and collectively can 
attain given particular political structural changes in the 
larger society. Such practitioners are closely allied 
ideologically with educators committed to developing educa- 
tional analogues from the hypothetical-structural ideal of 
communicative competence (see Habermas, 1971; McCarthy, 

1978; Hymes, 1974). Integral to this idealized notion of a 
communicating, competence-seeking, reflective public are 
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social studies curriculum redevelopment within a critical- 
practical tradition. 

Citizenship in this view suggests a pre-constituted image 
of human responsibility. It presupposes an individual and 
collective responsibility for public communication, debate 
and realization in consensual communities (see Newmann, 
1979 for examples of these communities) of world views and 
values that contain images of the good life and the good 
society. My interest is to begin to specify some of the 
pedagogical and curricular properties such a conception of 
citizenship implies. 

Newmann, in a long series of positions stretching over 
a decade,has argued for the importance of the community 
setting in situating formal educational programs. The case 
for the learning potential of the community hinges on sev- 
eral factors among which are the motivational incentives 
ror Student Learning,  jNewmann, 1967, 1970, 1975, 1977, 1979) 
the opportunities associated with non-institutionalized 
"Space', and the service, vocational and citizenship acti- 
vities students are able to pursue. 

My interest lies with the conception of citizenship that 
is portrayed here. Newmann, Rawls, Johns and others have 
taken the political and moral ends of formal education pro- 
grams to be concerned pre-eminently with the practice and 
Teddress Of SGCial justice. Democratic polvtical culture is 
committed ideologically to a form of social learning embed- 


ded in workplace relations and within civic and public par- 
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ticipation. The tradition of political consent and a recog- 
nition of the personal exigencies of modern coporate life 
Suggest a form of pedagogy for social studies citizenship 
ENae prepares for participation in community Lite. Yer) we 
may well ask, what community and what life? 

Clearly, contemporary social relations in advanced 
industrial society militate against any of us experiencing 
in pristine form the primary organic bond of the small commun- 
ity. We cannot distance ourselves easily from the intrusive- 
ness Of relattons: based on urbanization, specialization, 
and a fragmentation of consciousness generated by corporatism; 
that is, except by Guletistic retreat to a Hermetic lite. ~ im 
this sense each of us as students, teachers and citizens 
confront in our everyday experience types of social relations 
from both the;community and societal orders. Any form of 
critical citizenship must begin to recognize the dual forms 
of social relations citizens in these societies encounter on 
an everyday basis. Pedagogy for critical Grtizenship recoc— 
Naigzes ac isast two traditions of possible Civic participation 
in modern corporate life. It also recognizes two conceptions 
Of social Justice. Each conception Of, participacion Suggests 
an image of the good life and the kinds of normative commit- 
ments citizens should strive towards. Newmann terms those 
traguevons Of DOliticoal culture the “participatory idealiec™ 
amd the "elitist pluralist. “Bach Gfethese Tepresents sa eset 
of historical mechanisms that have evolved for distributing 
symbolic and economic power, influence and privilege to those 


iiving in the primary and corporate forms of social dife. 
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Critical social studies oriented to the political and 
existential realities of modern corporate life (recognizes) 
a two-level concept of citizenship generative of learning 
experiences at the primary community level and at the level 
of the macro-society. This is a kind of pedagogy that oper- 
ates with a curricular orientation toward direct practice 
at the local community level where experiences in self-govern 
ance are pragmatically accessible. It also operates with 
a EBSCONSTLUCTIONISE Curricular Orientation @t an institu— 
tional level where more formalized advocacy work is re- 
quired in the effort to pressure elites. Considered in 
another way the structure and content of pedagogy is deter- 
mined by an intricate mediation between the biographical and 
historical dimensions of the lifeworld. This critical form 
engages in the analysis and cognition of social issues con- 
current with reflective participation. Global national 
issues receive analysis and macro-resolution concurrent with 
the students’ involvement in unigue local group concerns. 
The school's role is to construct learning parameters for 
students that resonate and depict the community and societal 
orders of experience. Students could be expected to observe 
and participate in numerous organizations or "mediating struc- 
Pones tha stand between the private self and the public 
corporate form. Such instances of family, neighbourhood and 
voluntary associations provide the opportunity for experien- 
ces of local world-building so important for that sense of 


personal efficacy and competence individuals require. Yet 
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students through this involvement will likely come to deeply 
appreciate how the macro-institutional relations tend to 
encroach and suppress the vibrancy of community life and 
decisions. With that weight there is the recognition that 
different strategies of advocacy and redress are called for. 
A critical social studies has the task of convening the con- 
ditions within/without the school setting where a discur- 
Sive, dialogical communicative practice can unearth the 
SCEUCtUral wand Naistorical Lactors of ‘community -level and 
macro-level problems. The students' status as an interest- 
ed community of learning with many particular contexts in- 
volves a re-analysis of the way they have become particular 
personalities with specific biographies, and how they have 
become historical-ideological persons that unwittingly re- 
produce social wand tecenomic cstructures',’ Eouadiy, Sut as 4 
commitment in doing critical social studies to ensure a 
minimum of political immunity for students whose experien- 
ces in a constraint=-free deliberation are surely rare. The 
experience of practically working toward understanding and 
consensus in discussion, deliberation and in direct prac- 
tice can restore the sense of personal and collective pot- 
ency in making and taking decisions that seriously affect 
each other's everyday lives. In this way social inquiry, 
given this broad view of a critical social studies, impli- 
cates a three-fold process of response and identification, 
interpretation and evaluation, decision-making, choice and 


practice at the level of personal reconstruction of cons- 
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ciousness and at the level of cultural and institutional 
reconstruction. The benchwork of reconstruction for any 
CLicica pPraceica! inguiry lies am the process of rational, 
discursive identity formation - in a setting where competing 
world views, interpretations, analyses and factual procedures 
are redeemed in a practical consensus. Embedded within this 
CONCeGELION Of CiLizenship practice, as within tne Eraqution 
OL server cal Social philosophy, (Markovic, 1974: Marcuse, 
iIGe7 AGOLNO, 1975) 1s. a “qlobal-=moral thrust” ) (Johns, 

1978) toward human responsibility and socio-political re- 
construction. A work by Gerth and Mills (1953) reminds me 
that this Kind or interdiscipiinary Aanguiry portrays tie cdia— 
lectical interconnections between self-formation and con- 
scieusness ,community, societal and global structures of 
relations ancd’ithe Contents of a Critical form of Social stu- 
Gies pedagogy. In my deliberations on social studies teach- 
InG@eSO far,ic may be instructive £oO memind cynical Crercics 
that ft hold to a view of inguizry in which: "All meaningimt: 
knowledge is for the sake of action, and all meaningful ac- 
t16n for the sake of friendship" (Macmurray, 1957)-irom his 
book The Self as Agent and Persons in Relation. 

One intention that underlies the activity of specifying 
Some Of the structural and Situational properties of a 
Gritical Social ctudies ws the implication that this view of 
pedagogy has for curriculum development and evaluation. I 
Wane to eudgest that by adoptang critical social practice as 


a mode of doing social studies means that we demonstrate an 
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essential unity between the moments of curriculum planning, 
teaching and curriculum evaluation. By basing this social 
Studies practice on a tradition of critical social philoso- 
phy,we are able to overcome an historical hiatus between 
educational theory and method and that of social-political 
theory. Additionally, we can begin to point up the essential 
reproductive interconnections between school and society. 

In other words, by developing a practice of critical social 
studies we can see as developers, teachers and students, the 
links between cultural reproduction and social reproduction 
tii, sayy, the sCanadian State. A Gritical social studies 
implies a particular form of curriculum studies. That is, the 
effort expended on generating concrete radical practices in 
the classroom also necessitates for its Successa theoretic 
perspective on the wider social relationships linking schools 
in the dominant social order. 

There are other parallels to the theory-practice fusion 
that a critical human science reveals for education. Formerly 
undiscerned unities could be discovered between curriculum 
theory and teaching-learning methods, between the formal 
representational context of curricula and the form of their 
pedagogical embodiment, between a theory of history and ideo- 
logy held by educational practitioners and the sccial relia- 
fione of the Classroom that Gan Ground ianteroretation and 
strategic action, and between the utopian visions of the 
Critical project and the means of its successtul realiza— 
fion. These kinds of activities would be undertaken by 


curriculum workers, by teachers and by students depending 
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upon the phase of the social inguiry. Curriculum work and 
teaching would draw much closer together as would the role 
of students in validating content and developing practical, 
political learning strategies to overcome the contradictions 
Of *therr wrder Social and cultural worid. “At first lance, 
I would see a critical social studies at a curricular level 
intent on challenging orthodox notions of educational cul- 
ture and the social, political hierarchies linked to schools 
and culture. At a pedagogical level I would see an illumi- 
Na eLonm Of “Ene =coneradiecions Of hidden and formal “curricula 
as situated in the moral relations of the classroom. At 
the same time the auspices of a critical social studies can 
provide the practical pedagogical strategies for teachers 
and students to overcome such contradictions. 

in sum, the principles of a critical social studies ram- 
LEY within “a number "or moments of educational inquiry. ) I 
have argued there are hidden unities we can discover be- 
tween curriculum development and curriculum evaluation, be- 
wweén curriculum theorizing and pedagogical method, between 
curricular representation or content and social action, and 
between the realm of theoretic discourse and that of practi- 
Gal-action. “In “Hort, the principles of critical social 
Studies point Up a conception Gf a reborn educator simul— 
taneously occupied with the nature and possibilities of human 
existence, and the historical and epistemic grounds of curri- 
cular knowledge. This teacher-developer is the embodiment 


of a value-laden method of inquiry which seeks through 
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social study a radical and critical ‘transcendence of limita- 
EYOnsS-1n Gurbacular “theory andisecial realtty. Contained 
within a method of dialogical teaching and counter-represen- 
tational resources is a theory of value which warrants human 
Self-realizatvrensvas “ani ultimate eruiterta for a cratical 
Social Studies: = boing critical study anvolves at least 
Chrec smonents Of “ENeOretilo = practice fer curriculum people. 
There 1s an obligation to generate images of everyday life, 
eG engage In “CUrricuium theorizing, sand vitor selr-rei lect ron 
Mpon ceacher—-developers” personal horizons. Concurrently; 
the inquiring person addresses issues of evaluation and 
worthwhileness in the program-in-action. Since critical study 
"ties its knowledge claims to the satisfaction of human pur- 
poses and drives" (Markovic, 1974) and since theory compo- 
Sition, here, involves an explanation of how theories trans- 
Pace 2nhto action the truth and validity “of curricular repre= 
sentations, and hence their worthwhileness, is partially 
determined by whether or not the theory is translatable into 
action. That is, is the normative intent as encoded within 
peaagoqy and content, “as theoretic stances, realized; “even 
Partvalbly, chrough the personal and collective actaon stu 
dents undértake as course projects an critical inquiry? 

tm essence, this Kind of wndquiny, “Ehen, us Centrally 
pre-occupied with the problem of evaluation. There is strong 
eorroboration between this activity and the form of democra-— 
tic evaluation alluded to iby Barry MacDonald) (1979) Vanda 
Michael Apple (197/4)ein which the Latter s task is* thevassess— 
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i have argued. at length for, the merats of a critical 
Social Studies; practice... in earlier sections I have provided 
the weader with an historical and conceptual. analysis. of the 
DecOnsrruUctilOni st strand in socialvstudies education wit 4 
view to assessing the political and pedagogical potency of 
LessucOpian., directions. In. doing, those;tasks I. triea tLoude— 
MOnStrPate the practical, methodological and ideological dif— 
ficulties associated in the social studies practice advocated 
by modern day exponents of reconstructionism. I have identi- 
PluSGs ches sO-Called Harvard School, Ob puke. wscues and. yur vs— 
PRUdehil al seach ing asia. Carrrervofwme nae gradit 1 on.~Gf ovesenc, 
Clearly, the logic of my analysis suggests that we should look 
toward more politically and socially radical alternatives in 
educational theory and practice as antidotes to the kind of 
underdeveloped criticism and study of society that would emerge 
from the use of existing formal programs. In the quest to 
reproduce alternative social forms,I am essentially proposing 
the development of a critical theory of radical social educa- 
tion curriculum at the same time as the development of a 
radical, historical, consciousness amongst educators whether 
WiEVersity,, School, Or lnstituce. based: My scalfolding for 
@ critical social studies would involve all levels of 
educators: im) ticeOrebical analysis and critacism, curriculum 
bud tatnG. oncdusoctal. actlon.. ~24would anticipate, the vemer ; 
gent. radical educator to strive, toward. a unity of thought 
Ane actloneat all devels of Ehis problem-posing inguixy. 
te is both pedagogy anda political organization That ace 


together as the enabling relations so that theoretical and 
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structural conditions emerge that will allow us to act and 
inguize pen, the historical sense of “truth”. 

What then is the general philosophic context in which 
this form of social and meta-social inguiry is grounded? 
What are the definitive practical and conceptual features 
necessary in order to realize critical social studies peda- 
gogy- -Methodologically, critical social anguiry itselt, 
works with an implicit acceptance of the interpretive cate- 
gories of social science. In order that one has the possi- 
bility of a social studies curriculum and to be in a posi- 
tion to theorize upon the world teachers and developers 
must understand the intentions and desires of the observed 
social actors. They must be attuned to the rules and con 
stitative meaning of their classroom, curricula or project 
Grdere.. Due. to the fact that the critical position as 
rooted in the felt needs of people, whether they be stu+ 
sensor Cleuzens L£1TSL, 1b 1S essential for the theorist to 
come to understand the actors from their own point of view. 
Another feature of critical social inquiry has to do with 
the strategic or social action of members in a school, 
cCommini ty sor InStitutional,setting. As radical educators 
involved not only in curriculum theorizing, but also in 
building topical program content,we are guided by Marko- 
vic)s sentiment that. “the standpoint of all philosophical 
criticism is man's self-realizations in history and the 


transformation of an alien, reified world into a humane one" 


(Markovic, 1974, p. 16). 


This, pot Of view as historically particular (6 a tradi— 
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t1On Of Critical social inguiry which allows its practitioners 
to sustain a concrete sense of their personal and political 
felt needs that form as curricular and research projects and 
to maintain a distinct, transcendent moral direction to their 
work in times of ideological confusion and stress. I have 
been reminding the reader of the analogue between the func- 
tions of theorizing and research as inquiry and that of cur- 
riculum planning and teaching as inguiry. This dual rela- 
tionship is anchored and prefigured in the tradition of cri- 
tical social theory. As with our living: tradition of commit— 
ment to social change, reform, and reflective analysis,we can 
see its embodiment (and practice) in everyday teaching efforts, 
in nonprofessional community development activities and in 
institutional-based strategies of research, criticism and 
change. Clearly, different kinds of persons would engage in 
these separable moments of critical social practice. Whether 
they are engaged as teachers or students, as lay-workers, or 
as theorists in differing projects dealing with personally 
and collectively experienced felt needs; whether they are 
sustained by the need simply to know, to elaborate, to deve- 
top procedures or fo Eranstorm consciousness and structures, 
each act and each person is historically implicated and reci- 
procaliy affects the work of the ether in this tradition of 
critical social practice. 

As workers ,and particularly, as social studies educators, 
we are united in a community of action laden discourse where- 


tne the Main interest is to discover our hidden personal and 
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structural contradictions in order to resolve them and in 
order to supersede critically the present state of our educa- 
tional relations and language, our representations and texts, 
and our given social reality. 

We are united in common perspective on the practice of 
school knowledge, aS critical educators, not only because we 
are teachers and learners, theorists and developers concurrent 
ly but bv the recognition that "each historical epoch, presents 
us (and embeds us within) a general structure of human nature 
crystallized as the whole past history of human praxis" (Mar- 
Kovac, 19/4, Dw 35) ., This for us, as educators, is the ines 
Caveble. ontological, condition. 

Now that I have said all this about the need for renewal 


n social studies thinking, the question still may be asked; 


} 


where do we go from here? What should the prospective teacher 
of social studies do when he encounters program materials from 
an ostensibly respectable strand of social democratic educa- 
tional reform? If my argument has been that we must reject 
Harvard School materials as being hopelessly naive pedagogi- 
Cally and politically, then what alternatives on precedents are 
aValLlaple co ta. up) ene vacuum calised by the castration of 
the public assues —radition? » Pinelly, if there ane, prededents 
to aid us in our social studies renewal, how do we organize 

Our OWN practical, andstrategic enlaghtenment as teachers and 
theorists in curriculum studies? As a culminating section I 
will briefly deal with these points under four questions. 

How are we to see the utopian promise and potential of recon- 


structionism in general and the Harvard School in particular? 
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What efforts towards concrete alternatives have been made in 
the social education field? Given these fledgling alterna- 
tives where do we go from here if as radical educators we are 
committed to pursuing social justice through the schools? 
Finally, what do we need to know about ourselves and our so- 


clety to mobilize practically for our remembrance and renewal? 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT HARVARD SCHOOL PUBLIC ISSUES PROGRAMS 
AND RECONSTRUCTION? 

I have chosen to deal with this point by revisiting the 
themes developed in the seminal 1967 article, "Education and 
Community", of Donald Oliver and Fred Newmann. They wrote, 
it is clear, at the time with a full awareness of the recon- 
structionist legacy to which they. were heirs. In many dimen- 
Sions they attempted to incorporate the community as their 
cornerstone for carrying on the educational and social reform- 
mS cezeat tenet tradvtvon "contains. “a would Make to @econsider 
their proposals for reform through social education in the 
light of the preceding norms I have laid down constitutive of 
a critical social studies. 

Newmann and Oliver recognize that efforts towards radi- 
Gal reform tcam be pursued an two directions.’ hey argue 
that educators and social planners can adopt a utopianism of 
Means and ends cGfitén detached culturally and politically 
EYromedomi nant sanstitutcLronal (lite. Ttquetiy poratner tthe with 
drawal 'reformers' can work toward radical change by immer- 


sion within the institution of the school and within the 
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community that situates it. The critical practical tra- 
dition would understand both utopian idealism and institu- 
tional engagement as inter-related moments in radical prac- 
tice. 

Newmann and Oliver comment on the general absence 


throughout reformist education of any fundamental: attempts 


EOeLeCOUSEEUCG ene Covel (socio-political Context. , The work 
of Harold Rugg (1936), George Counts (1969), Theodore Bra- 
meld (1965) are exceptions. 


Considering the reconstructionist strand spans virtually 
fifty years these efforts are indeed marginal to the tradi- 
tion. Rugg was alone in developing teaching materials and 
texts that understood social inguiry as both a method of 
study and as means for social reconstruction. The school 
was considered a special agency that was to use the total 
community as a workshop. Thelen, the article notes, con- 
sidered the school as only one possible educative context 
Dupe ee SuCurELCula Were. to (oe planned land selec  edsby 
road-based citizens’ councils. Thelen recognized that 
changes in institutional arrangements were requisite to any 
broaden Conception Of Education; its, practice was dehinicely 
Mot, tO be @ function Of Ehe “community of experts'’=>  Cliver 
ana uNewmann, to their Gredit, recognize the amportance oF 
the practical political arguments of men <cuch as Rugg, 
Thelen and Brameld. Both of them stress that efforts at 
reform through fifty years Of reconstructionism and pro- 


gressivism have failed partially through ignorance of the 
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contexts in which education is pursued. Reform through so- 
cial education whether concerned with the design of subject 

content, teaching-learning relations or school organization 
Must have a Sensitivity towards historical context. 

Much of what is thematized in their article deals with 
an alternative educational model that specifies the setting 
up of different school-community contexts. The school con- 
text is distinguished by reformist educators (Newman, 
Oliver 1967) as planned systematic instruction. The labo- 
Faccry-wonk Convex. is one for learning in ene midst ot 
active participation in problems and task-oriented activi- 


ties geared to the satisfaction of "broader humanistic and 
aesthetic goals". The community-seminar context involves a 
"reflective exploration of community issues and ultimate 
meanings in human existence." They envisage these seminars 
to be groundedin reflective and deliberative practices 
where community and public policy issues are debated upon 
and planned as courses of action. The use of emergent pro- 
cesses Of planning arise from the basic concerns of parti- 
Cular econmnities. They rely upen Jenck se(19/2)) notion jot 
a plurality of structures and programs within school and 
community that answer particular needs. 

Newmann and Oliver have touched upon a number of sig- 
hificant themes that resonate with the organizational and 
pedagogical features I feel are required for developing 
ands implementing couutacal social studies, (For anstancey at 


an impressionistic level they make reference to the fact 
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unete the CONcene Of programs 1s tov focus on eritical con— 
temporary issues that have a structural relevance to other 
communities in history and in the future. Needless to say 
what denotes a critical issue is never laid out. Students 
are seen as learning how to make ‘better decisions' in the 
here and now. They are not engaged in becoming distantly- 
prepared Citizens Of a far oft “future. " Weacher and Learner 
activity is to be embedded in an “environment of reflection 
directly related™ to community actaon"”. (Newmann and Oliver, 
1967). They offer an alternative program model which con- 
ceptualizes and practices from those vantage points. There 
us tne practice of outside-School activity in which organi- 
zational, stress and lifeworld problems are tackled so that 
immediate problems related to teacher and student learning 
are mediated. By laying a congenial groundplan for formal 
senool activity in the larger community, a second dimenszon 
of educational study is enabled. Here more formal dimen- 
sions of study are developed within which the education 
system's relations with the economic political and govern- 
mental system are uncovered by students'inquiry. They ar- 
gue eloguently but diffusely for the role community educa- 
tion and schooling can play An developing a world order. 
I am less than certain about the exact implications of that term. 
Finally, from a third vantage point Newmann and 
Oliver by way of their tacit dialectic of inquiry identity 
Ene prime problematic, im their alvernative model, as xe- 
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and so on with the incentive to begin deliberation on the 
basic model's premises and ideas'. In other words, how can 
education be conceived as the interaction between reflection 
and action? I would argue that each of these three clusters 
of attributes do resonate with the idea of a critical prac- 
tical social studies. Yet, for our purposes as teachers 
there is no functional identity with our enunciated model, 
or as importantly, with the requirements for classroom prac” 
tice and curriculum deliberation. 

T make three quick points as’a final rejoinder to what to do about Har- 
vard School reconstructionism. Newmann and Oliver talk about the impor- 
tance Of Context in the planning and politics of programs 
yet they are essentially ahistorical in a deep structural 
sense. Neither individual biography nor the political his- 
Lory Of Anstiwcutional life seem important for them: At 
least on those grounds, they forfeit the promised understand- 
ings that accompany contextuality. Newmann and Oliver are 
particularly reticent when it comes to unpacking their glo- 
bal notions of virtue such as human dignity, £reedom, com: 
Murntey, pluralaty, ~reflection and world building. These are 
terms which are cornerstones for them but remain enfeebled 
as normative ideals which could mobilize curriculum planners 
because such a diverse community would not really know what 
ite-was talking about. ‘Unless we can be concretely specitic 
about such ideals they become no guide for practical moral 
reforms. In having both examined and taught with the suc- 


cession of public issues materials that are embodiments of 
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bois J9o7 articieyl conclude along with otier critics 

(Néison, 1977) that there are serious Ciscontinuities between 
the eneme or the paradigmatic article and the -enstting in 

Situ programs developed and implemented for secondary schools. 
fem Seeie “readers cholee7 mt ital Ihwato. accept sor erejects site 


analysis for his sown theorizing and teaching practices. 
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CHAPTER 8 


NORMS OP CRITICAL PRACTICAL INQUIRY SING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


WHAT PRECEDENTS ARE THERE IN THE PLELD OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 
(THAT ARE MORE CONSONANT WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF A CRITECAL- 
PRACTICAL. SOCIAL SLUDI ES? 


Recent reviews of social studies developments in 
Britain and the United States (Gleeson and Whitty, 1976; 
BOSnay “and Burton, L976) show that the history of Social 
studies (Johns, 1978) teaching has been concerned at least 
rhetorically with the curricular theme of 'better' world 
building. This has been accompanied with the intention to 
assist students and teachers in a critical engagement with 
their environment implying by this the self-control of 
their destinies as school people and as citizens. Yet, 
ie Gan be argued, are Such poliweical and world—-building re- 
forms possible from within the confines of a classroom dom- 
inated by a particular social studies perspective? Is it, as 
Gleeson and Whitty argue, that talk of the New Social 
Studies and Of reform from within School or community wads 
is just one more "language game amongst another"? We know 
from Guvolvemeni 1 hecuLr culUumMm planniIingetharce™ inguin scan 
be either open or closed-ended”. The notion of a critical 
SOCVaL Stug@tes according to myelderl type, should be grounded 
in the practical sli tewould Of “its students ands cachers (ile 
Sholla be attuned mot only LO the pragmatic finesses of 


woulcical 2niivence ancy interes: bub TO curricular inquiry 
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within and about social institutions and power processes 
which allow the question of "How did society get like that?" 
to be continually raised and acted upon. 

Of the few programs in the North America and Britain 
that I am aware of which meet some of the necessary condi- 


EVoOus £0 ager Melee -practical, -sike—-transformingmsoctal in— 
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quiry,each addresses at least some of the following pedagogi- 


calor curmrcular features. 
I would argue that each program takes the stance of 


displaying alternative perspectives upon the world of the 


obvious. This involves opening new insights for teachers and 


learners without particular prescriptive outcomes in cur- 
riculum. Such collaborative inguiry enhances the transcen- 
dence of the social "IS" wherein school sanctioned learning 
means environment re-Shaping. 

Each of these quaSi-critical programs pays lip service 
or functionally embodies dialogue as an essential critical 
mediation. Starting simply from students’ interests of 
commonsense understanding dialogue-mediated content extends 
teacher-learner experiences to the institution and the com- 
munity as context-bound historical settings. 

The move away from learning the pre- 
defined concepts and methods of dis- 
ciplines towards more context-related 
engduinies wid only “oOlier more potent 
Saucabion ~ka te ol Ves epipi ls eche 
POWwermtc JooOmerLelcallyVatawiat thiey 
already know and to transcend it...For 
this to happen the social relations of 


the learning situation. 2... 
(Gleeson and Whitty, 1976, p.24) 
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have to be renegotiated to creative, collaborative, dia- 
logical learning situations. Goodson (1975) gives us a suc- 
Ccinct picture of what collaborative-cooperative method can 


be like: 


Cooperative learning, unlike the prevail- 
imgomethods, allows» the student to Vcome 

to terms' with the school. He can come to 
understand by experience and through dialogue 
how teachers deal with 'knowledge'. The 
teacher's knowledge is not something mas- 
Sive and fixed; it can be challenged and 
reinterpreted in ways that reveal new mean- 
ing for both student and teacher. The 
cooperation is a spiral process. The 

student kicks the ideas around, comes back 
to the teacher with a new set of questions, 
the teacher applies his knowledge to the 
Students!) probvem, thus) restructuring it 

for himself, the student takes it away again, 
anaeiso, On. 


In secondary schools the student is seldom 
given the opportunity to come to terms in 
this way. Every time the bell rings, a new 
prepackaged and predigested segment appears. 
The assumption is that somehow the student 
understands the rationale for the learning 
pattern, or does not need to understand it; 
he already knows, or he can manage without 
knowing until PhD stage, why history, biology 
and French hold the key to his understanding 
Spine world. 


In the traditional school the tension be- 
tween the knowledge, values and perceptions 
of teacher and taught often occasions deep 
conflict, or at least mutual incomprehension. 
In cooperative learning this tension, the 
disparity of views, is acknowledged, becomes 
an object Of sattentvom for (beth parntwves and 
in fact provides much of the dynamic for the 
learning process=—-which) (in ‘Gurn tis mow seen 
in tcs true Jicht, as much more: a matter 

of changing the way one represents the world 
to oneself than of simply receiving new 
information. Consequentiy, the teacher has 
to learn to accord the student's knowledge 
and perceptions the same status and validity 
as his own and to realize that, against all 
theese uperingimc Laid: Seeiningenave ste. a 
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him, ‘academic learning’, far from being syn- 
nonymous with education, may often be the least 
hopeful starting-point for establishing an educa- 
tional Situation in the classroom. 
(Goodson, 1975, p. 78) 
There have been some practical attempts to deal with 
the widespread sense of irrelevance and uncritical qualities, 
associated with social studies, in students' minds. Typi- 
cabiy, -thesereriorts in theoUcky ,#UsSe rand! Canada have trred 
to break down the barriers between schools and the outside 
world. This has often taken the form of a community curri- 
culum where formal knowledge and community issues are 
iacegrared sas livang contents. “The Parkway Program in 
Philadelphia (in the late sixties), U.S.A. was a forerunner 
On this approach, as was the Metro Program inoChicago 
and the C.O°¢RJES v-vEarthbound programs sin Edmonton, Alberta. 
In these instances there is a concerted attempt on behalf 
of program organizers to reduce the professional monopoly 
and mystification of the teacher as a knowing expert. 
There is a reliance on the educative resources and potential 
of the community rather than the formal aspirations of 
academic classroom pedagogy. We are reminded though, through 
Illich, that because of the tie to secondary school course 
Credits some Of the potential radical thrust of these programs 
te dost. Certainly, the outcomes cf the Citizen Parcticipa— 
tion Curriculum Project in Wisconsin testify to this risk. 
It should be noted that simply the extension of schooling 
etforts outward toward Lhe Community is no guarantee chat 
Social inquiry will evade conformity to established structures. 


In order to transcend a premature 'caughtness' found within 
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romantic notions of community (Oliver, 1976) and for social 
studies which does contribute to social change, students 
MMUStwSee “ampoint' *to embracing oredoing «it. 

A program developed in Britain under the Schools 
Council incorporates the two curricular features I have 
argued <aneunecessanry for ia critical socialystudies: “sub 
jectively meaningful to students and critically transcendent 
in its political, social and educational outcomes. The 
Social Education Project of 1974, developed and implemented 
in midlands schools, provides some contrast to programs 
with similar supportive rhetoric. Yet 

There are many projects whose aim is to 

make the curriculum more relevant to the 
pupils' interests and to the rich yet fluid 
structure of knowledge in the present cen- 
hULys “Birt much of Enis iS indirect cteaching= 
ThesGeneolssCounci] Social Education Project 
was conceived in the belief that preparation 
for life in the modern urban community 
warranted a more direct approach. What was 
wanted was an explicit attempt to teach 
people an awareness of their own surroundings, 
sensitivity to their own and to one anothers 
problems, and an apprectation of how andivi-— 
duals can collaborate both to inform them- 


selvessand to better their own? lot. 
(Rennme, et. alia, 1974, p.91) 


inches program Students encounter a-re-anrangemenc 
of vertical authority in teaching and learning relations. 
Naive or romantic permissiveness is not the norm as stu- 
dents are inducted into disciplined knowledge forms. This 
occurs to the extent that they individually and collectively 


are better informed about their fates and the extent to 
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Whiciecie glearniindg project atvhand 1s illumimated.-Valid— 
Veer TeOn Lent selected and organized in eclassrooms: rests 
on show Zt sinforms the practical conscious decisions of 
Students eo tbecomexinvolvedein Social and political action 
for change. In this sense curricular knowledge is radically 
disciplined and practical. The program-developers of the 
S0cial EdUcatron! Project conceived that vetudents can and 
arguably ought to be initiated "as agents of change in their 
community" (Gleeson and Whitty, 1976). I ask the reader to 
reminisce about Fred Newmann's ideas in his 1975 ‘Education 
for Citizen Action' theme. Here the idea of environmental 
competence with all its attendant practical activities was 
aiVirtual) ontological requirement for tumenization and, 
Clearly civic Partrcipation. 1 seegsurprrsingly parallel. 
assumptions between the citizen action themes of Newmann 
Geis, 91 Ov me) wancerene Soctal Hducetronirrej ecu 374s con— 
eCerning thetbaces for ay bull socialwnd peliticalw lite, 

-s2t© COUNnLeract she Sense Of Social in— 

effectiveness experienced within our society, 

and the isolation which characterizes the 

lives of so many of its members. Social 

improvement is seen not as the manipulation 

Of regulations or the handing Out of 421d to 

those in need. Active social participation 

in communal affairs is held to be a neces- 

sary (perhaps even a sufficient) condition 


for a satisfactory social existence. 
(emphasis mine) 


(Rennie; 1974, p. 93) 
From my own analysis and review of alternative social 
BtUd esp roOlectse, tie Social Bducation Brojyecterepresents 


Phe emost) potentmally radicalized collaporative: form of 
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eritical practical inquiry grounded in the school-community 
nexus that I have come across. What is problematic, how- 
evel = sete = metnodologicalstmpacking of whatecri sical 
ingulry méans in’ Some of these projects. It remains: for 
US;=In this brief review of concrete precedents that ad-— 
GEeCSeetNeeCr Le cal practical lquestion,1rO seeehows theyuse 
of materials and typical teaching and learning strategies 
particularly bridge the social theory and social experience 
Gralecetrcr oo: tie Glassroom-community continuum. © quote 
Armstrong (1975) who aptly crystallizes the tasks that peda- 
JOU y and resource, COntent are faced) With 1m Meeting» the 
Condi treonseoe relevanceland Critical dielogque, comunity 
focus and incentives of mobilization essential to an histori- 
Cal tradiiiom Off critical social studies. 

Somehow or other we are seeking to extend 

a power of generalization and conceptuali- 

Zatvon Without Losing the strength of an 

understanding which is rooted in a sense of 

Dake coler ty. 

(Anms teongs 2o7S7ece 3S) 

In this expression I can see the promise and power of 
thus Pedagogical’ tradiiion On SOCia) wenewal; yeu only 
Glimpse. tne unyielding and complex political and inscerer— 
tional CiLrevoulttes that surround" the amplementacion of 4 
eRogcameo. clic Sort. “lew make Diet Vetere ce tORsome 
Materials that @trempe to broach) these practical diuiii- 
culties of effective action. 

The program Material reviews 1 have encountered, 


(leeeon ana. Whitey, 6976)) Whlol ere Consonant wich cic 
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perspective of this study, emphasize the importance of two 
pedagogical assumptions when developing social studies 

Curt cula- of Skis mature ri Newson, VO. “Goodson. 1975)». 

That ers; the materials of ia critical social studies must lead 
SUUdeneSReEOtrecognizerthe practical amplications of Eheir 

own perspectives and assumptions, and how these very stances 
limit and disclose life chances for each of them in the 
world. “Content and strateqy choices in Chis format can sug- 
gest altermacivetsocial and ‘cultural (possibtlieves while 
providing a base for students' coherent political expressions 
of the good life for themselves. Secondly, themes and issues 
that are carefully situated within a network of dialogue and 
horizontal»relations of authority can direct students to an 
exploration of why the social world with its attendant life 
chances is structured the way it is for them personally and 
collectively. The same pedagogical process can lead students 
to question particular institutional resistances and how 

they might in turn use sociaWaction as vattform Cf nnguircy end 
redress. 

Several texts and sets of materials reviewed by Gleeson 
and Whitty (1976) are suggestive of qualitatively different 
kinds of resources now available. Longmans Social Science 
Studies exposes and engages students in a plurality of socio- 
logie@al approaches: to analysis of the sociadi world. The 
significance here lies in the methodological shift designers 
and developers make in seeing students as capable of inter- 


Halizing, working “and Manipulating perspectives rather 
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naively accepting the given dogmatics of sociological ortho- 
deoxy Such as anert facts and propositions. «Work by~a group 
of London teachers, portrayed in Teaching London Kids, in 
the area of social studies resources indicates a basis for 
renewal) inwcriticaleanquiry. 

Appearing to Others is a resource unit, produced by this 
group and I quote from Gleeson and Whitty (1976): 


This unit 1s aimed at increasing our 
understanding of the complexity of social 


rules that lie behind our appearance. It 
raises a number of issues concerning 
appearances: 


What constitutes and who decides '‘decent' 
appearance--how this relates to age, con- 
text, history and culture. The ways in 
which we ourselves sustain particular 
definitions of decency. Rules of appear- 
ance as related to institutions (e.g. 
Schools), cecupations, sex, Group atiiiia- 
tions. 


Interpretations made on the basis of 

appearance particularly by people in 

authornty,s engeepotice, teachers= 4 Con=— 

sequences of such judgments. 

(Inman and Whitehead, 1976, p.104) 

There are few precedents for materials in the social 
studies such as these ones. For the junior to middle high 
school levels few opportunities are provided students to 
Critically question their own selt-context and the political 
and social organization of the everyday world surrounding 
them. Furthermore an active, guided collaborative explora- 
tion of these issues will begin to yield the alternative 


possibilities behind ‘appearance', the sources and histori- 


cal limits of common sense distinctions and definitions of 
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people, sand of different ways of acting in the world. That 
is, kinds of materials such as these along with accompanying 
pedagogy can begin to illuminate the organization of the 
social world as historically mediated by powerful interest 
groups in which teachers and learners each wittingly or 
otherwise participate. The realization earned through cri- 
tical consciousness is that the seemingly natural giveness 
Otwene isocval world ais not mixed but cantbesdialectically 
transformed in the common interests of citizens and the dis- 
enfranchised. 

This review of curricular precedents toward a critical 
social studies would be incomplete without recognizing the 
importance of rethinking the classroom context and the 
social relations therein that reproduce and stabilize domi- 
nant meanings, consciousness and forms of knowledge about 
the world. The mediation between content and teaching and 
learning relations 1s given focus in the Ford Teaching Pro- 
J6eS MUniversit ysoOnmastwaAng lia O¢l 97s). othe projeca Ss con= 
cerns parallel a number of themes, adumbrated in this study, 
tieeerall under the theory-practice rubric as 26 applies co 
curricular research and teaching methodology. The project, 
Similarly, was interested in how research workers and 
teachers could collaborate in “action research” as a means 
of moving teaching-learning situations to greater congruence 
with integrated-inquiry methods. I have argued earlier, 
following Bernstein (1971), on the importance of congruence 


between the style of pedagogy, the organization of content, 
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and modes of evaluation. For instance, multiple choice- 
testing as an evaluative device can vitiate the formal in- 
Lents of, Say, IMmterdisciplinary ‘content and ‘collaborative 
pedagogy. The idea and practice of interdisciplinary work 

in secondary school social studies has seen the light of day 
more frequently in 'slow-learner"® streams in Britain and 

in North America. In both settings school and university 
admissions policy set the stakes for what is considered high 
status knowledge and ability. There are, however, several 
important exceptions to this trend. The Citizen Partici- 
Patton Projvectein Wisconsin, the iCJOeRLm. and Harthbound 
Programs in Alberta and Freizw's cultural literacy approaches 
in Brazil and Chile are committed to the practice of inter- 
disciplinary-integrated learning. Each takes as its starting 
themes community issues and concerns that impinge upon stu- 
dents’ interests. Social science and humanities perspectives 
are not uncritically digested as authoritative content but 
WSEAS poimts “Obiview sto tclarity and srotnmd uc wtacets of 
research questions generated within the community of the 
school. 

Recent work in Britain at a semi-official level pro- 
vides some leads as to what the boundary properties of 
interdisciplinary-integrated social studies would be along 
a number of dimensions. 

ae: A student centred approach - involving 

student participation in planning, ex- 


ecution and assessment of work anda 
co-operative method of teaching. 
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2% The use of practical experience - in 
which direct involvement in social 
processes and contact with people who 
participate in the processes under 
Study are treated as central, though 
not exclusive, features of social 
research. 


Soe A network approach to learning - indi- 

cating variety in points of departure 
and paths of study within a broad, 
though not inflexible framework.... 
The start of a new course would be a 
four to six week series of discussions 
and negotiations mostly as a group, but 
also with sub-groups and individuals. 
Initial deciSions about what to start 
learning, how to learn it, how to 
Obganizer adh, would result o..s., fhe 
teacher's task here is a highly skilled 
and delicate one - to provide information 
and ideas to effectively guide decision- 
making without closing off options open 
£0. SEUGERES 2.5 

(quoted an Gleeson and Whitty, 1976, p. 109) 

I have outlined in this section, in answer to the 
question "Are there any precedents (for a critical social 
StUd1eS) tO GO jon2” a mumber Of instances of programs, Le- 
search and resources developments in Canada, United States 
and Britain that resonate with, varying degrees, the neces- 
sary features of engaging students in critical social inqui- 
ry. Although I have spent some time on answering this 
question and mapping some concrete forms the ideal typical 
program could take,we may be left as teachers, or theorists 
OLadevelopercsanea practical, organizational cul de %sac. 

ET believe 2 Ss opportune after such a protracted argument 


has been made for reviving reconstructionism as an educa- 


tional movement, and denoting its possible programmatic forms, 
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to take a moment to recollect where we have come from 
HesStoricallyvandwconceptually imvthe curriculum tieid at 
the same time as querying our professional sense of direction 


Lie SoC Te Tinoguiewy. Oe fhatwis:, 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? | 


This plea is both a utopian and a political question 
andi shall handle the utopian moment first. The tradition 
Greer veacalsysoctalstheony that hes =intormed muchor my work 
inthis study “holds a definite vision of human liberation 
and emancipation that is essentially grounded in the nature 
of the human species (Habermas, 1968). I have referred to 
its concretely educational form in an earlier section. The 
tradition and educators allied with it see curriculum theory 
and practice "asta distinctly social and political activity 
Whiekin witeh LS )ancorporated deals “of humans tearning, 
knowledge generation and a sense of the good life that all 
individuals under realizable political conditions can achieve. 
Clearly, this normative ideal, in which ‘emancipatory condi- 
tions for learning and development are continually reachiev- 
edaeusean Aantention that can be constrained? thwanved tor 
Vigtheea oy COnLlleCringrintencsts, #podneseor fviewEore dsc u— 
Hicnalweoonstraint. sByrthe (samertokenmene activity vor curra— 
eulum theorizing can be an educational practice that is sup- 
POLtive or Conventional socialsandseducational reality. «it 


can obscure or it can illuminate the kinds of social and 
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productive relations which ground and support a particular 
Way Of organizing schools, of teaching and learning, and of 
developing Content. “Curriculum theories) can ibe said to cbe 
implicit theories of knowledge at the same time as they are 
theories of the social world or society. Embedded within 
curriculum theories are tacit notions of what is worthwhile 
EnpUuCtIngs OEeinwtilating childrenewithin but An vturnspoinei ng 
to what is valuable and sought after in the society-at- 
ange. w eMichael™ Young (1975) Sishabtestoraddvciarity to ehe 
long journey I have taken through the social studies mine- 
field by characterizing our curricular orientations as either 
LheateOn ss CuLLECulUuMaas-ract SOL tChacvoles Cugriculan-as— 
Practice’. “For omy purposes I shalllaccept Young's» conception 
of curriculum theory as being to develop "theory or theories 
that may enable those of us involved in education to be aware 


t 


of ways of transforming educational practice’ (OUR oT S.)); 
There are a number of implications for our work if we adopt 
Eni seacvcri teri qt oOfscurricu lim theory sitmcertainlyereso- 
nates with the idea of bringing teachers and theorists to- 
gether in constraint-free Gialogue and?’ research where the 
prospect, of reflective, delaberatave; action om probisems oF 
teaching, curriculum, sand school=comunitysrelatronsiis more 
Trealivstic. | This criterion wouldyrejectas anadequate: or 


‘as- 


Mystisying, ther tworiiews: of Mcurriculum-assfeck.vand 
practice = Silt would»reject themeon) the grounds > thatiinihotd— 


ing to either conception,we obscure the living social and 


productive relations which produce and sustain our know- 
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bedqevandeconvent relations, PiTnis: would allow students and 
usachers Co wee curriculavas: the deliberate, historical de- 
cisions of living and acting persons. Curriculum-as-fact 
represents the orthodox view of knowledge as contained in 
eternal, ahistorical forms! independent of cultural or social 
bases. Programs developed under this view transmit content, 
typically, as though it were fixed, self-evidently authori- 
tative and beyond learners' intervention. Curriculum-as- 
practice reflects recent developments in curriculum theory by 
re-asserting the active intentional, subjective role a per- 
son's consciousness has in constituting knowledge. It views 
the content and meanings of program or school knowledge as 
Situationally and culturally bound by the interests and in- 
tentions of individuals. It represents as a curriculum 
approach a counter-epistemological and ideological argument 
to the approach characterized as curriculum-as-fact. Where 
the latter understands knowledge as constituted by timeless, 
accretive, ahistorical forms, curriculum-as-—practice understands 
knowledge as. dynamic, relative, historically shifting and 
interest-laden. Students involved in the latter type of 
programs, -typically assumetan active; -contributivesroleewith 
their peers in pursuing integrative, open-ended themes. In 
thrsecontext Young (1975) nas anqued; as i have itiveariier 
sections with reference to the importance of reformist social 
studies, that if developers or teachers interested in change 
are to see real effects from their social inquiry practices, 


they must be attentive to the dominant reality faced by 
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teachers ana learners in’ therhere and tow of anmwindustrial 
culture. They must take strategic measures in their criti- 
cal practical projects sto offsets the anteriorazation of a 
technocratic consciousness within those teachers and learners 
they work with. Yet, it is this very form of consciousness 
in school and social reality that many persons hold as a 
world view - a form that is tenacious and ever so plausibly 
neutraletormany people.” —Curruculum theorists and plannexs 
must take note of the existential here-and-now of people's 
views at the same time as holding onto that normative vision 
of emancipation mediated as it is by the critical practical 
DEG lece,elaboratedsthrougm the! coursesom this study.) s4s5 
important an issue for the achievement of curriculum prac- 
tice is that theory must not fall prey to a spurious volun- 
tarism which sees change as an outcome merely of persons' 
intentionalities unfettered and unmediated by conflicting 
interest Groups, 2nstitucional anertia, Socialvand economic 
class considerations., That as, currrculum theory and its 
pEactleLoners) must” bewattentiwe Lo thes countervaniangetorces 
en persons! taccions Of pola tical-economle Seructurerands vdeo 
logical argumentation. Schooling outcomes should always be 
seen as dialectical struggles between opposing, contradictory 
forces at the levels of consciousness, teaching and learning 
relations, knowledge organization and the sedimented history 
of political-economic institutions. 

The argument I have been making for renewal in social 


studies education has its analogue in curriculum theory. 
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Et (wemaceepurrhat its primaryoandicri terial, function aiseto 

"develop theory... that may enable those of us involved 

in education to be aware of ways of transforming educational 

practice" then clearly the two areas of research, social 

studies and curriculum theory, coalesce in normative and 

Strategie terms.) My recollection cf traditions of curriculum 

thought has given the reader some altitude with which to view 

Lhe career  ofrsthe journey of va renewed! curriculumistudies in 

its practical and conceptual aspects. I will rely on some 

of Michael Young's prescriptions then to give a final answer 

to the question: of ‘where do we go from here?' 

ee I make the association between social studies research 
and “Curriculum thinking @ strong ones _AS. a x,esult 
curriculum theory must be pre-occupied with teachers' 
and learners' everyday meanings and theorizing. It 
must seek to explicate the relations between those 
meanings, organized knowledge and the larger socio- 
historical whole. We must renounce an atheoretical 
stance in curriculum practice and instead work with a 
notion of theory that sees the test of its truthfulness 
Valiaated invpractical action» on the: parte Of teachers 
ana mlcarnens. 

Ze Curriculum thought and interested school practice must 
acbestrateqically to bulldNextra-educational alluances 
with many interest and community groups in the effort 
to realize its normative ideals for children, for citi-— 


gens and for the future society. Interdisciplinary 
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VEEWDOIlNntSs Intrinsic to. cursniculum work show us. that 
school innovation is linked to the ongoing activities 
ef persons, the organization, and the wider ideological 
climate of reform. In proposing social studies reform 
we engage in social studies assessments but not in a 
vacuum, lest we describe the phenomenal presence of a 
HORS Vent. 

Curriculum theory and social studies education is re- 
guinea to iancorporate analysesmorti polatical and 
economic dimensions that can limit or enhance our 
understanding and control of reform movements. There 
is a need for an historical imagination amongst 
practitioners committed to change. Understanding the 
emergence of the scientific curriculum-making movement 
in the early twentieth century, or the development of 
the structures of the disciplines movement in social 
science, or compensatory education programs in the late 
1950See-as ‘the “outcome Of contiicting adeological and 
economic interests under liberal and monopoly capitalist 
class structures is of immeaSurable importance in 
proceeding contextually with progressive efforts of 
democratic transformation in our post-industrial cul- 


ture. 
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CHAPTER 9 


HOW DO WE GET STARTED PRACTICALLY: CASE STUDIES AND 


SCHOOL SITUATIONS IN CANADA? 


I will treat the second and political moment of my 
Gariver iquestion about "directions to take in Social studies 
renewal' in a separate section and as a separate question. 

My response is distinctly pragmatic and deals with the prob- 
lem On Personal inertia, Lear, atid mobwiazeatiom in, the day— 
to-day reality of an administered life. Partially, for these 


reasons, it is terse and programmatic. 


HOW DO WE GET STARTED PRACTICALLY? | 


I have been pre-occupied throughout the course of this 
Study wlth el bewlmportance ‘or certain Kinds: OLsEnecory or 
informing our work as teachers and developers on a number of 
fronts. I have suggested that critical theory can address 
issues of concrete research procedures, that it can re-orient 
Our GConcepLions Of what 1t means to do social, Studies in- 
Guanyn. ana finally how such a tradition jot cratical phrlo— 
sophy can deal with the problem of practical mobilization 
and resistance for change at a personal and institutional 
level. This is not to say, concerning the last point, that 
the function, of Critical philosophy, say in its role of ideo- 
logy scritique, allows us to act treely as in the way of a 
driving impulse. Instead, the critical tradition functions 


to disclose the social influences and assumptions, the con- 
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ceptions and forms of knowledge that act to constrain and li- 
mit our life choices so causing us to engage unreflectively 
imeSseli-destructive practices and “relations. 

It could be said that the relation between our curri- 
culum and social theorizing and our practical work in pro- 
grams and classrooms has historically been tenuous. At worst 
we have been unclear as practitioners about how theoretica 
knowledge in these areas may be relevant to our lives. The 
more spuriously pragmatic amongst us have discarded theoretic 
PEaGerce ne haveur nol htrial and “erron, intuitive: workin 
curriculum and social studies. At best, the theory-practice 
relationship, when it has been partially clarified, has taken 
on an instrumentalist or engineering conception of how know- 
ledge can guide our actions. Ina post-industrial culture 
such as our own we have become foreclosed to the alternative 
ways in which knowledge may be relevant to our lives. In 
curriculum research and in teaching-learning practices in 
schools we are accustomed to developing the kind of theoretic 
and normative knowledge that sustain relations of domination. 
Let us consider whether our theorizing concerning knowledge, 
the person and jthe socialrcollectivity can indeed ™ntorm our 
aceions without forcing a manipulative ole on theosetcharg— 
ede Withehol ding his cheery. 89 iis notion fis a vyrealsone 
to consider when dealing with the question of personal and 
collective change that is freely and autonomously chosen. 

We must by the same token discard the fallacy that theoretic 


knowledge forms are inert, abstract and suitable only for 
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esoteric gamemanship amongst academics. The relations of 
power and disclosure are rooted in forms of knowledge and the 
Capacity to act intentionally in and through a person's 
emotional, physical and social environment. I am arguing 
that we are never freed nor can we be of relations and tra- 
ditions of knowing and theorizing. That to begin to admit 
and disclose how our actions and those of dominant others 
structure and sustain our self and worldly awareness, our 
Gapadcity to act morally and to reconstruct Our Social sit— 
uations 1s to begin the struggle toward our enlightened and 
emancipated iire - Tt is in other words to ask the question, 
What other ways can genuinely scientific knowledge be 
practical? 

(am arguing._for a lite form which includes a soczal-— 
theoretic practice that antorms people's needs and suiier=— 
ings. I am suggesting that by choosing enlightenment we are 
embarking on a movement that deals with how to change, with 
new self-understandings, with new and more fulfilling life- 
forms. I have been suggesting that because ideas have a par- 
tial but determinative influence upon us that a change in 
our self-conception and in the social-historical origins of 
ideas 7s a fLirst step in the transformation of self and 
social structure. A particular strategic aspect of the cri- 
tical project is to engage in criticism and reflection upon 
"basic action-guiding beliefs" so that with work on other 
fronts we may be in a position to freely change our be- 


haviour. cL am sketching an image of freedom here thal con- 
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Sists of being selfi-determining in the ability to decide, 
as the basis of critical self-awareness, tthe manner in 
which we wish to live. Curriculum and social studies prac- 
Cpt oners icanvact catalytically with one ancthermand with 
students to reveal how "their own (murky) false pictures of 
themselves and society are a contributory cause of their 
own unhappiness." (Pay, 1975). sim this) sénse; "social and 
curriculum theorizing grounded inva critical philosophy are 
at one and the same time theories of the social world and 
of knowledge organization respectively as they are plans of 
action concerned with how actors can act differently as ac- 
tive, self-determining subjects in a world saturated with 
administered consciousness. 

Fay (1977) in an important essay on the theory-prac- 
tice link characterizes the project and the problematic of 
resistance and change when he says: 

What matters is not only the fact that 
people come to have a particular self- 
understanding, and that this new self- 
understanding provides the basis for 
altering social arrangements, but also 
the manner in which they come to adopt 
thers new Gulcing tdea. “in tact, sation— 
al discourse must be the cause of the 


eppressed "Ss change am basic Selt-concep— 
eave vale 


(EAN eo ap ie ae 2 eee) 
ies notirend yy (Glebe lveiwe Cruch (om ther theory or 
point of view that persons hold which 1s amportant fox mat- 
ters of change. It is also the manner in which persons 
come to hold this view, their feelings, reasons and be- 


jiefs for doing so and why they can and will reject another 
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point of view. As important then for self-conception change 
is the (uncoerced) manner and milieu in which discourse 
occurs and alternatives are offered. Fay (1977) accuses 
many revolutionary movements, that insist on immediate, 
mass assent to ideological propositions, of neglecting the 
difference between the truth of statements and their ra- 
tionality (i.e. the rational means of their acceptance). The 
Problem LOumUs elem aS (CUrrICUlLUMeDrAct] bromers 11s) trac 
we would be faced with long term re-education and incentive 
programs in order to have researchers, teachers, and students 
acquire competence in logical argumentation. Clearly, our 
schools have de-skilled this kind of critical deliberative 
EbInKIng = Comal nerrow) psychologa sere: Focus .eeli, pas ray 
argues, rational assent and receptivity to the worth of 
argument 1S a pre-condition for radicalization, then our task 
for practical reconstruction is made more complex and elusive. 
What would be some of the recurrent, necessary fea- 
tures for pedagogical settings in which persons are commit- 
ted to critical "rerlection and reconstruction: 
A. In an institutional setting the observer can expect 
to see persuasion, argumentation, debate, criticism, 
analysis all undertaken as dialogic forms of communi-— 
Cacaton: 
Be The presence of small groups that are egalitarian, 
elatively recrimination tree with @ relative commit= 


ment to a rational discussion of member situations 


and experiences. 
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Group life would be insistent on member responsi- 
bility for choices and decisions in a climate of open- 
ness, trust, and support for feeling revelation. ea 
am reminded here of the intense need to begin re- 
ordering school life professionally and administratively 
On a collegial basis). 

That work within institutional settings and in groups 
Maeginal to the social ‘collectivity comprise, in part, 
social and global analysis (ofequantitative and 
gGualitative nature on the intrusive effects ™m psy- 
chology and structure of the experience of everyday 
life); the development of a radical new vocabulary 
(within specialisms and in ordinary language); the 


growth and spread of consciousnesS-raising groups. 


iam suggesting that the: critical practical project 


form Curriculum theorizing, as for social Studies, education, 


reflects 


»..a fundamentally different concep- 
tualizeatvon, Of the world, 1m which one 
can see the particular and the concrete 
ways one unwittingly collaborates in 
producing one's own misery and in which 
one can gain the emotional strength to 
(accept/act) On one’s new ansights. 
CRaVea eer eis 2a 


In this culminating section of the essay, I believe I 


have provided a few necessary leads that many of us can em- 


ploy directly in Our work towards restructuring social 


theory and political gactivity. ber us remember Chav Ene 


inguiry has only begun, that we cannot be satisfied with 
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glib formulaic answers about curriculum change in schools, 
and that the process of enlightenment is historically in- 
finrces= 1sclose with asreminder torall of us formally or 
tacitly committed to reform and to all its attendant risks: 
"(that) in a process of enlightenment there can only be 


participants" (Habermas, 1974). 


CASE STUDIES AND SCHOOL SITUATIONS IN .CANADA 

I have discussed in earlier chapters of this section 
concrete instances of school-based, community-based, and 
independently-organized social studies curriculum projects 
and precedents that reflect what I have established are 
NOMS JOL critical practical inquiry. These projects which 
range across North America and Britain represent alternative 
political, cultural initiatives in Social education, ‘There 
is by no means consensus on what constitutes critical prac- 
tical pedagogy in these projects nor is there agreement on 
what successful learning outcomes are or how we could con- 
sistently recognize them. Furthermore the issue of the 
organization of curriculum development as a process of 
enlightenment is far from shared, and is at best tacit, 
amongst the participants in these projects Such as parents, 
students, teachers and other citizens of the communities in 
which they are based. Whether 'blessed' or 'damned' I can 
discern from a higher altitude or meta-level some real 
patterns of convergence in this array of international 


projects that I have summarized in Chapters 7 and 8. Each 
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project is committed in some way to social structural recon- 
struction of the immediate and distant world surrounding 
students, an the critical present, and as future citizens. 
The projects are organized at different levels such that 
student consciousness, community and societal problems, and 
the methods of critical practical reasoning and action 
combine in living projects that include many participants. 
Bach project has curricular and social horizons that extend 
beyond organizing for the next social issue, or the next 
social scientific analysis of societal institutions since 
each project couples analysis, the contents of consciousness 
and intentionality with the commitment to personal and 
collective transformation; that is, to some idea of the good 
life. These projects in social education do not recreate 
yet another social science-for-pedagogy revelation that 
happened so frequently with curriculum development in the 
LOGOS, and 29/0"%Ss. “Critical practical Social education calis 
the bluff of earlier ‘citizenship approaches' by inquiring 
reflexively, politically, and historically into the nature 
of the skills, competencies and consciousness that will 


mobilize for citizens who will create participatory democracy 


(in contrast to the stall of anticipatory democracy). in my 
brief review of paradigmatic projects,I do not claim to have 
been exhaustive in the curriculum developments occurring in 
the United States or Canada; to do so would be naive for 

these works are continually being virtualized and dissolved 


in communities across the continent. What I can accomplish, 
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however, in this portrayal are the structural, biographical, 
and, intellectual-cultural preconditions for. doing critical 
practical curriculum development in social education. This 
partly involves identifying, knowing, and resisting the 
relations of domination and hegemony that fetter human 
development under organized capitalism. It also involves 
coming to know in some perspectives the persons who have 
been engaged in these projects or who will meet together 

in common interest in deliberation of their and their stu- 
dents' futures. 

One of the conditions for empowering practical method 
in our curriculum deliberations and pedagogy is to step 
back into the lifeworlds of those participants in social 
education. To do so means to dwell in and seek to under- 
stand at a deeper level their arcs of intentionality as 
teachers and students struggling with new cultural forms, 
and the risks of personal and professional transformation. 
In many ways, to return to the lifeworld of participants 
provides £his Kind Of Study with a Social texte that ican ace 
as the auspices for understanding curriculum reform moze 
folly. To explain why persons’ act or do not act upon their 
moral convictions is not a social puzzle that conventional 
human science is able to open for us. Stepping away, how- 
ever, from institutionally bound speech and listening to 
the text of communicative action of participants reveals 
the kinds of cognitive grasp, moral development, and inter- 


actional or motivational competence that teachers and 
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learners hold of curriculum and pedagogical reform practices 
in their situational and structural contexts. To reveal 
ehewcontents: Of participants '»\liteworld concerns, in. the 
Organization of Critical practical pedagogy, Wis an anternal 
mOoneni. TO Lhisranguiry.  Tordo any lesstaum my practical: 
method means to risk that this work becomes a methodological 
opportunism or a strategic 'vanguardism' in the names of this 
inguiry and of the persons working in critical social educa- 
tion. So, I have consented to 'let the people back' into 
my inguiry into curriculum reform with the hope of securing 
their living intentions of fear, anxiety, and desire in 
common projects of our renewal. 

In this chapter I draw from a series of unstructured 
interviews with twelve experienced teachers and student 
teachers from across the province of Alberta. These inter- 
views were conducted over a four month period in the spring 
of 1981. In some cases I returned to these participants 
two and three times to extend the depth of our discussion 
irom tne nature oOo teaching crumticalssocial studies. § an 
each case the participants either through their own teaching 
experiences or through course projects as students were 
committed to practising or learning more about critical 
social education. Without exception the persons interviewed 
had had experience of some kind in the public schools of 
Alberta. Each person either had or was planning a first 
career in school teaching or community development work. 


The persons interviewed represent a select sample, 
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arbitrarily chosen, of those confronting the personal and 
pedagogical possibilities of implementing in some form the 
norms Of critical social education as I have characterized 
throughout Fart III of this study. This sample is not repre- 
sentative of anything more than a cross-section of exception- 
al teachers doing pedagogy that represents some existential 
and professional risk to themselves. Each of the interview 
participants through 'uncovered' self-reports has expressed 

Or demonsitrated am interest in critical Social education. 
Similar to the unevenness of conception and realization of 
social studies curriculum projects in North America and 
Britain, that I alluded to, the reader will likely find the 
kind of understandings displayed in these interviews to vary 
considerably between each person; in fact readers will note, 
too, an internal inconsistency in participants' self reports 
at times. The reader will not find the interview particular- 
ly conclusive of anything nor are they meant as evidence or 
as validation of any thesis sketched in this study. The 
extracts from the interviews are intended to illustrate the 
variability in students' and in teachers' consciousness of 
what critical social studies means pedagogically, organiza- 
tionally, and ideclogically. The interviews do illustrate, 
heuristically, the levels of consciousness that typical partici- 
pants such as these have for understanding self, school and society. They 
are important, too, for curriculum practitioners, for bringing to: awareness the 
reed for all interested persons irrespective of social conscious- 


ness to organize curriculum work as a series of DuUbLICS I 
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communicative action. My role in these interviews has been 
that of social studies teacher and education faculty instructor 
of social education methods courses. 

I provide the text of the interviews with minimum inter- 
pretation - either theoretic or impressionistic. However, I 
have given some consideration to understanding and identifying 
levels of consciousness of the participants from a genetico- 
developmental view. Habermas (1971, 1975, 1979), Piaget 
(1970), Riegal (1975), Mead (1934), Kohiberg (1971), Flavell 
(1963) converge to some degree in their perspectives on how 
ego or self organization and development occurs. Each of 
these theorists tie ego development to parallel sub-processes 
of communicative action, cognitive development, and inter- 
actional or motivational competence. Together, these pro- 
cesses in a biographical-social context pass through develop- 
mental crises, accommodations and social learning as the child 
and adolescent reach toward degrees of autonomy from internal 
and external nature. 

The import of the former developmental accommodations for 
critical social education research is as follows. Habermas 
(1975), Keniston (Youth and Dissent, 1971) Hampden-Turner 
(Radical Man, 1971) have done considerable work on the social 
psychological and culturological factors that affect the 
resolution of adolescent crises in youth; rebellion or apathy 
appear as the most palpable outcomes. Habermas argues (1979) 


that socialization patterns, adolescent developments and 
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crises resolution, and identity construction are strong pre- 
dictors of "deep seated, politically relevant attitudes " 
(Habermas, 1979, p. 70). The embodiment of these processes 
is primarily in ego development - a dimension of which is 


> 


= = | 
is Kinas 


moral development and hence the possession of certain 


of moral consciousness. Ego, a key concept for psychoanalysi 
and hence for critical social theory, contains a basic norma- 
tive connotation as an ideal personality state. Ego, as a 
concept, is both descriptive and normative and can be under- 
stood as the symbolic-practical Organization of consciousness 
developmentally - Spaced over time. It clearly has universal 


contains empirical-normative referents for the individual 
person involved and for the social rela ions in which this 


intentionality is embedded. Ego developmental maturation 


SayS Habermas is not Primarily nature-like or invariant but 


is socio-politically mediated as is communicative development, 


as a sub-process. The equivalent in Dsychoanalysis of ‘ego 


J 


autonomy’ is an ideal typical personality whose formation and 


embodiment, socially speaking, is one of unconstrained 


communicative action. Definite social, political relations 
follow from this development. Social psychological studies 


undertaken by Fromm, Marcuse, Loewenthal and others unmis- 


takably tie psychological constructs together with sociological 


ones. This is because the communicative organization of ego 
development logically and empirically presupposes forms of 


Social structural evaluation. Ego autonomy and ‘emancipated 
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society’ reciprocally presuppose one another. As Habermas 
painstakingly shows in Legitimation Crisis (1975) the organ- 
tZation and Selection from cultural traditions in a society 
strongly determines the motivational, and hence interactional 
competencies persons develop under (organized capitalist) 
society. This being so we can expect legitimacy and popular 
action can be channelled through particular social forms of 
the institutional system. we, LOtal Ssecrali~gation. (can) De 
mecognized, if mot in the fact that te meither produces nor 
tolerates upright individuals " (Habermas, 1979, p.- 71)o As 
Riegal (1975) indicates ego identity can be considered a 
dialectical concept that bridges personal interaction with 
social constraint. Cross-cultural analysis has yielded 
(Habermas,, 19/99 Kohlberg, 19/1) the suggestion that con- 
sciousness can be identified as developmentally~-structured. 
It follows that consciousness as embodied in ego identity is 
essentially social action and that consciousness expressed 
in communicative action can be testable normatively and prac- 
tically. The outcomes for persons holding structurally dis- 
Similar levels of moral consciousness, aS a communicative- 
ieingurst1e organization of 1dentity, -£0r critical, practical 
Miguiry psHoOuld ssnutt ansterms Of the level or ego idenciry 
expressed. (See footnote 1 for two schemata useful in the 
organization of impressions from the following interview 
dialogues.) 

I have included extracts from four interviews due to 


time and space considerations and the fact that qualitatively 
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distinet forms of critical, social studies theory and practice 


emerged for the interviewer in his review of the discussions. 


Interviews with Bill 

Bill is a young married undergraduate student in educational 
methods in his senior year. He is a native of the province 
Having been raised just west of 4 Jarge urban centre. He 

has voluntarily enrolled in an advanced social studies methods 
Course. He intends to specialize in junion high school 
teaching in a suburban school district. 

Excerpts from the two sessions: 

- What do you think would be the essential qualities 


s) a teacher would have to have to succeed in elemen- 
ary or high school (classes) ? 


Bice: ‘ 
(a 
i 
Bri: O.K. with my student teaching there are three things 
I found essential. The person should have a genuine 
feeling toward the kids, they should like the kids 
or they shouldn't be in the classroom ...and they 
have to have variety in their lessons...not just one 
Strict, teaching, style, like lecturing or even x2ole- 
playing every day the kids wouldn't be able. I think 
you have to have variety to be successful. If you 
don't pick up the same old notes every day I guess 
thatis~.oant OL); CaLanguLenr Chen kides a. 


Ease. Does that mean a particular view of teaching you have 
when you say that? 


Balas iid say that running through), theynotes: — tl woulda: 
say that's good teaching..,that's jamming things that 
they really don't. There's got to be something 
better than that unless they (teachers) argue that 
in ten years the've got the expertise that they 
don't have to prepare anymore; that they've got 
everything so perfect that they the kids are going 
to learn no matter how they put it forward. In my 
student teaching I tried everything from lecturing 
to role-playing, discussions, debates - anything I 
could try and it seemed to keep the kids on top of 
things ...and part of social studies is just keeping 
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them aware. You walk in the class and they have 
to... you know, they don't know what to expect. 


What about specific things that the teacher might 
come out with? 


Well, uh, sOmething that Iodon't have which 2 think 
would be essential is the knowledge area - but you 
don't have to know everything about European history 
to teach European history which really surprised me 
--.-i was scared ...I thought Jesus, I was teaching 
China tO-gradeé 8 and 1 thought I really had to stare 
reading everything about China. As long as you know 
the concepts you want to get across then they're 
going to get those concepts....And after your years 
of experience you do finally get the knowledge base 
Which 1s broader, I don!t. think much of the content 
required here is really much use at all. Take the 
Riel rebellion; after you've taught you really know 
More than atter learning about @t. 


I've talked with you all at some time or other what 
critical social studies might mean and also what it 
might mean to teach it and to be a student. Now if 
we were Striving for that in the class (the practice 
angle) what is it like to be a student in the class 
WEED OWG Lattemprs <C put those. 2nto practice. 


Uy bets pDrobably,cone of the mest conceptual sthings 
I've gotten into in university... deepest study 
into.a particular -area,.. here you're really getting 
PNto tt and [ think J really achieved a lot by 
realizing that there was more to social studies 
than just the curriculum that’s handed you from the 
school board. There's a lot behind it and a lot of 
dvtferent angles. to take. There's not strictly 
what they say is what goes. There's approaches, 
and styles and different theories as to what 

SOCIa1l, StuUdLeS, 1s, 


What about actually being there? Say, either being 
challenged or set upon with questions and how do they 
deal with those as a teacher. Or, how as a student 
do you feel about those sorts of ideas we talked 
about? What dees 1t do to your head? 


Te seems teally abstract tO me, a lot OF 1t but it don’: 
tnow 1f 1b Was over my Read or 2 didn teget anterested 
enough or deep enough in it...it once you related 

it to the practical areas then I could see that there 
was a technical backing to it... but I don't know 

if the technical was necessary to understand the 
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practical...certainly not as deep as some of the 
discussions we'd had. 


What about the role of the student? 


Yeah, well I liked the atmosphere better in a small 
number of students there. That allowed to express 
your own opinions or your own feelings about what- 
ever. I think though that I learned far more than 
I would have ina class of 40 people for three 
hours and to listen to someone tell you what the 
crutch Was and you wrote it ¥down. “don” know 

if even the context mattered in this context. 

It's really rare that you sit down like that and 
force yourself to analyze something. 


Any growth points? 


I was just thinking ...a bit of self-awareness... 
it's made me more aware of what's going on. It's 
helped with the discussion skills and able to con- 
vey that to someone else... and to take a point of 
view and hold it up against everyone else and they 
try to tear it apart and you have to defend it. 
Now that's really good exercise because I'm sure 
werdl alls sun ante. that...2theretare just. two 
instances of where I get something out of that 
Classychat couldn’ t out of any otters. 1 amagine 
you could do it with just about any subject matter 
-..Everyone was constantly questioning other people 
and making them defend themselves which was really 
good... sometimes you had to tell the other 

person yes, i was very wrong. 


What changes, if any, do you see in your actions 
as a teacher as a result of the course experiences? 


iethink» I've got the basis tor gqoodmarguing .and 
that I could commit myself to something where I 
before: f don't think I could commit mysel& to a 
particular ideology. And if you are committed 

to something then you can defend it. There might 
besthings=wrong wlth le.) but, thatestilivgives 
you some sort of confidence that way.... 


is part of what you're Saying» is that 1f yourde 
hold an ideology you can defend? Is it important 
that you do hold one now? Does it make a differ- 
ence? 


Um, yeah I think it's important as a teacher because 
What it's given us is Ones step on the other people. 
It's going to take them a year of teaching before 
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Eric: 


Bie: 


they finally sit down and think and have some 
idea of where they're coming from whereas we're 
going through that now. We're going out there 
as teachers with a group of commitments and 
belters. Shey restaamivs ‘backable: belie ss(mand 
I feel it's an advantage over those persons 

who haven't. 


Can you separate the teacher ideology role from 
that... just as a person? 


To some extent you'd have to separate. I guess 


you'd have your basic values that your ideology 
- such as being honest or perform in a particular 


way in society. But beyond that most other people 


don't have any commitments except maybe to 
democracy. With this class you've gone into more 
abstract commitments - and taking on a commitment 
that you're not really that committed to but you 
develop a commitment towards it. I can see that 
helping you" in any job: (Why?) <-.2°Well, yes ac 
might jeopardize in looking for jobs since you 
have this commitment. But you'd feel more ful- 
filled as a person, if you had a job and felt 
commited to the goal of a job and you stayed 
within or close to that commitment. I think 

that would work within any ‘situation, not gust 
teaching. 


ss.t Gon’ t See Critical as just disagreeing wrth 
people all thertime; that se just too narrow. You 
can accept it in some circumstances and then 
there's a logical order in which you can be 
Critical. You can i wildly be swearing and 

vel lange. > Oh, = this as justealounch@of shite 
You've got to state your case. Well, I've seen 
that with different social studies staffs that 
some of them just say wildly, 'Oh, this is 
garbage’ and they don't really analyze what 
they're saying is garbage. And they're right 
most of the time it is garbage but they don't 
know why - they haven't really thought about it 
enougi just) to Say 1t'sigarbage.. iil youlask them 
why whey Say 2b, at WusG ise- they haven't 
analysed ity But. wouldn ttsaysald Ceacherseare 
like thate* They really do look at curricula, 
especsally curricula, critically.) they dothave 

a particular commitment to a way of teaching, 
COs CUS ULINeGE Maciel Zam 


Bill seems to hold a conception of social studies 
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thatebases les “pedagogy on pluralist variety and care for 
studemcs. (Bill does Not in any or this dialogue argue for 

a social studies that rises above these notions; social 
Studies vas public relations. “Critical practical activity 

in this domain means, for him a sét of reasoning skills 

to 'back up' one's arguments or pedagogical perspectives. 
Hotding am ideology for Bill seems to imply taking a position, 
any postition, on fany 12ssue. Ideology, £or Bill is not 
Synonymous with societal critique. Gurriculum criticism 

can be more defensibly made, according to Bill, if teachers 
heavemecritiGalereasoning Sskilis] Yet analysis of Curriculum 
and of pedagogy is grounded in whether these forms 'bore' 

the children or excite them. For Bill, the giving of 

reasons by teachers permits them to rationalize their conduct. 
This puts persons who can do this above most of their peers - 
in advantage. Bill does not bring out the wider questions of 
the justification of social rationalities. Bill exhibits 

a concern for doing his best at working within a pre-agreed 
system of norms in which the 'concrete morality of primary 
and secondary groups' must be saved; that would be his 
teaching peers and students respectively. Bill'ssentiments 
expressed in these excerpts resemble an ego identity known 

as the good-boy orientation (and at times he indicates a 
law-and-order orientation). (See Kohlberg, 1971, Habermas, 


1979 for a tull explication of cheese =rdeas.) 
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Interviews with Rob 

Rob is a young, single undergraduate student in his 
senior year in the education faculty. He is a native of 
therprovince, having lived much of his Tite inea small city 
in the centre of the region. As a high school student he 
was involved in a school-community public issues program 
centred in his jiocal high school. (The program was con- 


sciously structured after Newmann's 1977 citizen action prin- 


ciples .) Rob has travelled extensively outside of North 
America for personal interest. He intends to teach public 
school at some point in the future. He expresses an interest 


in global awareness issues and is essentially non-careerist 
in his educational training. He plans to return to Europe 
in the coming year to take up more studies in the French 


language. 
Excerpts from two sessions: 


Hiere: In general, what would you say are the essential 
qualities any teacher should have to be success- 
ful? (Note, that I leave much undefined!) 


Rob: O.K. There’s about. Four that come to mind... You 
should be able to develop a sense of motivation 
with your students and the method you use to 
present material. You yourself. as a teacher must 
show your own motivation. Secondly, a teacher 
must be diverse in his approach. There are 
many angles to a problem...a teacher brings a 
wide variety of knowledge to a group of students. 
You're trying to expand their depth. Thirdly, 
...a teacher has to be one who can understand 
where students are at in their thinking, empathe— 

tic, and understand how they deal with situa- 
tions. How would you communicate to them matters 
of relevance, otherwise? | The final pointe 12s thar 
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Rob: 
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whatever you teach has to develop relevancy 
(immediate feedback) to the students although 
its entire potential may not show all at once. 
--- To simply say we're going to study this 
problem, read this readings, and do a paper on 
how you would solve it. Well, unless the 
Student can see how the problem is ar iecting 
him or how he can affect it then it's not 
going to have any depth of meaning to them. 
Yes, and I think these can be applied to every 
subject - whether social studies or the arts. 

- sMOLivataon, diversrty, empathy, and rele- 
Veney Oo your students. 


You didn't interestingly mention skills, content 
Or mastery? 


Ey LDigiS Ge teacher 2a. acting more as 4 gulce. 
You can't just go in there and say anything. 

But I think you can provide a base upon which 
they can explore further in some depth. A lot 
of what happens depends on the personality 
involved. 1 don’& think you ean completely 
train someone to be a teacher. These skills may 
be brought out in the methodology courses in the 
university. However I don't think that type 

OL Skid Gncur training is seally touched. on: 


Penta hate Moura grouD Our Callaeabous crit cal 
teaching, Critical pedagogy or social studies 
Have implied changes Gn all of Ws..s.Whae de 
these changes mean personally for you and a 
teacher ess reticctivons and acthion are key i 
Ba BHe.Oncanizauien wl coumses Like «hie? 
AULOMOMYy Means WOrking WwLthin @ =radation and 
Vee fachvoning pune Rects Olle Ob your own 
personal, imitative asia teacher, ... What 2S 2et 
lake to be a student in this class given those 
kinds of ideas at a gut level? 


You mean in this class we're in? Well, it's 
quite different, it's quite small and the atmos- 
phere feels different from a lot of other courses. 
I think we were exposed to a lot of different 
types of approaches. If anything it developed an 
awareness of alternatives; before I just didn't 
know what approach to take ... I can see their 
worth but how to practically implement them I 
dont Kknow..s,ilf anything my owm sense of direc= 
tion in Social studies is confirmed. I wasn't: 
sure before. Everyone's ideas were accepted at an 
equal level rather than having someone saying, 
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'no', that's incorrect. A vem Biss esst = tire 
happening in other classes ne, vou re analysis 
ie NOL cCoprsct.” acvour ideas don't hold any 
werght «=... Sometimes 1 fe1+ a Wack or sense of 
arrece on an Some of the mat Gerlals we dea lit 

WEE. A bot of things that happened were 

typical responses, a lot Of them were things that 
dganu": Ceeur to me at the tine and 1 “quickly had 
to do some Searching an order to develop a re= 

=- =< HO elther support or Say, for example how 
Chey semivicy” approach might be implemented,... 
In the class wh veo we did our little presentations 
Om Meehod § didn’ s tee? DECter,, £6r 4anetance, for 
knowing more than someone Fee a SS i 
regular classroom a ituation you can't just ee 
in there and Say, 'Hey, we're going to be on ar 
equal level and have an exchange OF information. 
You have to develop that rapport with the people 


I 


in your class....There's a Certain amount of 
risk-taking when a teacher PUTS himself’ at the 
Same level as 4 student = 24 has éo be -Carerml iy 


developed. 


What do you feel about yourselt asa future 
teacher in relation to this class? you may want 
US) reter eo the qualities and possibilities (Spe 


relateenships Gr Juste the ideas, or from my 
point of view the POSsiba ley or separating them 
Out. So, what do you feel as a future teacher? 


I know that as a result of these experiences my 
Sense Of Carection and what T had always intended 
to had been confirmed through this (class). 7 

was always a person who believed in a Practica | 
approach and after examining this program, 
Understanding 2%, What 1 will take hae approach: 
however, not in the first two weeks of my job am 

I going to revolutionize the System - If would be 
wonderful if you ‘could do that... howevér the 
approach can be integrated with my student beachang 
technique... «41 L also wecéived a certain sense oF 
ErLUStratLon With Ghe present school. SyYStem, what 
1S happening and what coulld be... because there* 

a 100 OF Valid programs sround /-. styles unused. ... 
Many places in the school system people are still 
teaching social studies out of the sixties... they 
Still have their notes... you need an awareness 
amongst -Orhers in the field. For most social 
Studies is history and geography and the lecture 
method; it's just so much more than that. There 
dre subtie ways Of manipudating people. Cereuiy, 
they're not going to convert their classroom 


Pere: 


overnight - every few days I can slip it into 
the lessons. “One day is better than mo days at 
all. Quarter-time, yes quarter-time, we'll use 
it in our free quarter-time that is allotted 

by the Alberta government; for travicr™ Id tend 
to say that the real stuff goes quarter-time, 
not three-quarter time. 


Do you have a glimpse of your future teacher 
role under Critical social studies? (challenged, 
threatened, what?) 


O.K. I know that one thing that would develop is 
a sense of frustration because in wanting to 
implement it I could become narrow-minded and 


fail to appreciate others’ point of view - you 
can't just ignore another's point of view even if 
your poOsPeron iS Light.”  FPrustrabion 2S a Majer 
battle one has to overcome ....(How much is frus= 


Deatron an. anevitable pare or icritrcal teaching?) 
Frustration is something that could be avoided 
if a person were able to approach everything 
irom Many ditierent directions = which Ls dafii= 
Cure. (an instance?) 

O.K. If you wanted to effect change in govern- 
ment policy, perhaps a policy in relation to 
imciestrralwszatron and you rele that industrializa= 
10h Was HOt “a Good thing. ~ ft was going "oO cause 
environmental damage, cause a change in your life- 
style. You would be approaching, in opposition, 
Erying =O Convince Other people, trying to make 
predictions and yet other people fail to see your 
point of view. (Frustration develops). Yet if 
you persist and consider how they could be affected 
it comes down to you making a value judgement 
Decalse Certain Tnaustrializacvon will vdo a tor Oo. 
(GomeBadietory ¥ “ehings. 
tS phere Ghy ching GEnterens “Elat you See Om secr 
6r Understand about yourself; of Change in 


attitudes about your experiences in the term‘! 


What did I discover! ” I “certainly had co pe more 
reflective about what was going on. I said 
before that this class confirmed my beliefs but 
that I had to, was forced to re-examine them by 
taking a step back at what else was Olina “On, aitd. 
I discovered I'm right!... That some types of 
curricula are not suitable for some people to do. 
My particular preference (activity approach) is 
right for me. That gives me a good feeling, a 
feeling of confidence to go out and try eee 
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Rob: 


Rob: 


Well, but what makes you feel right, Rob, what's 
Qt Like? Did someone Just say, You're right 
Rob? 


Well 2c. ust clicked [ike thar, him rigne: 
(laughter) Well, I think basic support from 
Other members of the class; you know they were 
always open (that didn't keep on saying I was 
tight, though) and I had to consider other points 
of view. They said this to me... but other people 


are going to help you arrive at a better understand- 


ing of yourself and how you view the program you're 
dealing with. You know that was promoted within 
the class partly through, the examinations, others 
work,...Any one of these programs we have discussed 
have promoted more aspects in the total development 
of a student than the traditional classroom setting 
where information is disseminated. 


Taking what you and I have considered 'the critical' 
what might it mean to teach a child this way? (or 
high school students), 


Well, certainly the student would learn not to 
accept everything he reads, what he hears on the 
news, what other people (the teacher, especially 
if -20 Syin, print) say; one thing that would be 
developed is the ability of a student to question 
everything. From that he is going to have to 
decide what is fright for him. Another guality 
that would be developed would be an acceptance of 
other people for what they are. Perhaps he doesn't 
agree with those persons, with their feelings or 
values but accepts them for (what they are). So 
many of the social problems that develop are as a 
result of people trying to change themselves 
because of peer pressure.... Sure there'll be 
crises, but maybe my lifestyle not really for 

me - am I who and what I really want to be?',... 


Osks GYes, if though you've, going Eo cuestion 
everything, then what will you go to; what's 
yous basis? i'm not talking about a logical 
trick here. What is the basis of student's 
guestioning? 


In examining the question, no matter how much 
(we done). of both sides; Im noe saying Ehere s 
two Sides, there's many sides of a question but 
theamajor thing tiae 6 going to come anro aceare 
the major values he's already developed (right 
or wrong). They're certainly going to play an 
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Rob: 


hauler 


ae 


important role in the action or direction he 
decides to take, (Does this mean providing 

the means for new values) 

_ i think so, what you make or work ata change 
in your values it's going to affect the next 
problem you deal with. 


O.K. What's involved in taking (OO a erie real 
accel eude: to Others, to Studemts, to Wwdeas, to 
what you do? (This overlaps with others I know.) 


O.K. The acceptance, the exploration of many 
ideas. I think you have to fomulate a stance; 
become committed to a point of view. You can't 
(US oleeiere wand oe wishy-washy all the time 
--..({But) in taking a stance means to be aware 
Of bOEM positave and negative aspects of each 
problem and to be aware of that is what you must 


develop in a student,... It's harder to do 
something [ike that... 1t"s easy fo take & 

stance something if everyone seems to be GOL mg. abies 
yes, 1 believe im that, and not really know why 
and since everyone's doing 1, well. And that’s 
a Very easy Way Cut Of déing 1. If youre 

Geing “Eo be veri tical about something then it's 
going to take a lot more work, a lot more investi- 
gationjon your part. It's not goine to be easy 
but I think you're going to be a better person 
Ode ee 


VES DUG. Wii dG nt (at ra 12) 


Why not? Personal satisfaction. 


But it's satisfying to feel warm and secure! 


Yes, but 20's distressing to know that you're 
ignorant toward the situation ... you have to have 
a Celeain degree 6i ‘cravical attitude betore vou 
can question it otherwise you're very happy in 
your own lJuittle space... unfortunately a lot of 
people are. I mean why do we have a political 
COnirOncarion? Le"s a result or Steadhast 
beliets =. \h@, NOt Erappea criy on tanguage). 
Attitudes and culture have a lot to do with it 
ss. the old democracy = communism (Situation) 

and they're both just high degrees of indoctrin- 
ation. One is more blatant than the other 

Dita Lie DOL MexTS tan. x 


How do we avoid the bind you point to between 
declaring ourselves as teachers, not fudging 


a a 


With a so-called neutral stance, and yet have 
Students pick up and generate their own positions 
while the teacher dominates the action? 


bo 
O 
= 


Well, 1 think the key ds (ihis as a problem of 
the students not questioning what the teacher says) 


-..well, awareness. You know I think you should 
come right out in the open and say, "I do have a 
point of view here. I do hope you're not going 


to take everything I say." But so often the teacher 
makes that little qualifying statement at the first 
Of tne year and that's it... nere 6 mo Gtner 
exploration done and you have to promote that.... 


Rob seens to distinguish, at root, between practising 


ie?) 
}- 
1) 


good pedagogy in social studies teaching and the demand 
conscience makes upon his actions and talk with students and 
other citizens. He is willing to devote considerable time to 
classroom methods that respect the interests and motivational 


patterns of his students. He feels it is important to have 


(D 
43} 
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stud Own @xperience count as curricular content when they 
come to formulate their own positions and conduct. Rob feels 
the Gitticulties are considerable in trying to connect his 
view of the world through his teaching so that students can 
be exposed uncoercedly to alternatives. He rejects much of 
what passes for conventional curriculum and pedagogy and 
conscious that ingrained political beliefs and cultural 
patterns must be confronted. Instrumental manipulation for 
him is wnacceptable. Critical practical pedagogy, for Rob, 
includes the expansion of teacher and student awareness, 
exploration of immediate social issues and alternative possi- 


Biitttes anc ene formulation Of socio-political stances by 


students and by teachers either in voluntary concert or as 
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individual choices. In critical teaching content, as a 
cornerstone of curriculum recedes in importance. Ignorance, 
awareness, skepticism and the right to know, and the 

freedom ©f choice are important procedural principles for 

Rob. Social studies is particularly suited for developing 
this consciousness in students. But other subject areas can 
do as well. Rob shows a pluralist conception of the cognitive 
world. He is thoroughly respectful of enduring democratic 
Civil liberties’ yet he pays Stock to the social-institutional 
whole Of society = as a bedrock of liufeworla interests for 

all persons. Essentially, Rob seems not to operate with 

what can be called a sociological consciousness Gf the world 
but with more Of a conception Of self-evident naturel law. 
This is the assumed arbiter of human rights, wrongs, decisions, 
and welfare. Students must be inductéd into this tradition 
non-dogmatically and discursively. Habermas (1979), Kohlberg 
(A372) consider this cluster of social psychological traits 


to be an orientation to social contractual legalism. 


Interviews with Marc 

Marc is a Slightly older post-degree student in the education 
faculty who intends directly to enter public school teaching. 
Marc has worked in other occupations during and before his 
professional teaching program but primarily involving manual 
and outdoor labour. He has lived most of his life in north- 
ern Canada amongst native and other minority cultural groups. 


He identifies himself as Métis and strongly supports the 
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express ton and political Organization of native rights. 


He intends to return to teach in the far north of the 


province when the program ends. He is Sseli-protective about 


his own identity when completely immersed in a dominant 


white culture. 


Excerpts from the Interviews: 


Leis 


Marc: 


Bric: 


--. What was it like to be a student in the class 
concerning the kinds of ideas we tried to work 
with? 


Wee LL weally« really thoroughly enjoyed it. For 

One thing, it was the first class that I ever been 

in that was a seminar type Ciess (2..cala you Wad to 
Paik and sbhiat's something where normally you 

don't. We sorted out ideas and looked at approaches. 
Whether we agreed with them or not is unimportant 

--. we tossed ideas around, made objections about 
them... how would — describe? Tt was a creative 

Way Of dealing with the topics. 


But aSfa student, what was it like? 


tI am thinking particularly of our discussions on 
values and molality in the classroom. 1 dis=— 
agreed with some of the others and I wea liv had 
to sort it out in my head exactly what I was 
trying to get across... and I'd never done that 
Defore. ) 2 used)to aporoach at as 4 personal 
dogma; maybe that's the way I presented it some- 
times: One of the most valuable things I got 
Out Of Elis expemience, right at the very gut 
level, was to look at my values. Every teacher 
should have to do that .2. “cause .you'lre going 
LO Get into a classroom and kids are going to 
ask you these questions... basic questions< And 
if you've never really sorted them out you're 
jus racveling orf .tacts or dogma.) Dl didn’ tscome 
Ome OL there gung-ho aboutvany particular 
approach but I really saw something of myself 
that I'd never seen before. I had to sort it out 


as best I could. 


{OU Saw something of what, could 1 press you ion 
that: 
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My values, what my values are not just as a person 
DUE aS a teacher ... but ~ think, as dood as some 

of the courses are here, they should make teachers 
look at how they click, you know really try and face 
their values. You know you hear an explanation of 
something, you can see the point so you agree with 
it. To really try and formulate your own beliefs, 
really search them outs, and discuss over them 1s 
(very important). 


O.K. Then what did that process tell you about 
your beliefs, what did it make you feel? 


I saw that many of my values weren't based on an 
thinking process, ... just based mainly on emoti 
quite often, too often and, uh, that was sort of 
hard to accept. You know, when you have to defend 
yourself in a class like tha you have to sort these 
things out... and accept them or change (yourself) 
i. OF (retreat). You must participate... you’ Gan’: 
always retreat. 


on 


I can't resist asking you but how does the critical 
think come into what you're saying? 


That's exactly what I went through. I had to 


critically Look at myself and at my values, 12f 7 
as a teacher can do that in the classroom... (make) 
Students sort out their values and see what they're 
based Of an that S&S... cuen AOR cok vom ican 


ask much more from a social studies teacher. 


Does that, musn't that mean a commitment then to 
yourself, to dignity, to the kids and then the 
things on top of it in the way of subject matter, 
issues... which may be a good way of approaching 
it? (There was a lot of role reversal going on 
over the term in which all of us took on different 
ones... teacher, student, anquisitor, So on. How 
did ie feel for you toesde that in ehat settrang.) 


tl couldn't say 1 was nervous... but because DP knew 
what you and the classmates expected... say, in 

a presentation the objectives were clear and you 
knew how much everyone knew about it (except your- 
Selt\) amd you, in changing roles yourself... you 
were very good because you'd ask questions ali the 
Himes, Vou weren't sitting back Judging... met 
even directing... bringing, Gul, other antoumarion 
..,»l was always worried about not having enough 
evidence for the presentations or viewpoint I 
WaASsweUDDOY LNG... NG .GOUNG OM idep el fenoud i ica. 
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When you're dealing with an approach, the 
environmental approach, for example, there's 
so much theory associated with 1t Ehat 1 know. 
T was more practical. 


Bees When you said you felt you hand't enough material 
what did you mean by that and how do you know? 


Marc: sometimes I'd feel reluctant to carry on an argu- 
Ment fiat 1 was trying to develop... but agagn it 
was a very productive atmosphere. You knew that 


the other students werent' there judging vou. 
They were there learning as much, and to contrib- 
UES 2S much as you. I didn = teel al at ease, 
in those circumstances but maybe not personally 
Sacislved.~.-. but redlistucaliy Ehneve's a Lot 

of material associated with these traditions 

and I'd never come into contact with it before 
-..and as far as presenting myself it was an 
excellent opportunity. 


Brew: What kinds of personal meaning shifts if any 
did you get through these experiences? 


Marc: Well, again I'd have to say looking at myself 
critically was one of the things that will really 
help me as a teacher, and having students help me, 
amc: What, approach 1 don't Know. 2‘ ii ary 
different ones good for my personality and the 
environment I happen to be in....Prospective 
teachers should have to go through a course like 
that and really look at themselves. I know I 
changed, I really changed - the way I looked at 
myself, the way I hold onto values ... the mistake 
is often made of making values a slave to emotions 
~-.and if I can Somehow instill in students the 
danger of this I'll be happy with what I'm doing. 


(paes i'd like £o press you a bit further on that > values 
and emotions! 


Marc: tL love to argue Or discuss in a class and ibs so 
easy to approach say, moral dilemmas and staff 
just from a totally emotional basis. You can 
use words and facts so easily. But 1£ you really 
want to search for the true meanings in values, 
the purpose of a value... it's something which 
deals with the human dignity almost... it's what 
you feel about yourself is reflected in your 
values. Gee, the social studies teacher, his 
job is so critical (that) the students he produces 
or come out of whatever he's producing... if they 
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come out with their emotions in control of their 
values then we know in the world around us 
there's so many cults springing up, where kids 
are lost, they're confused, they have nothing 

to base their values on except emotions and emotions 
ehange in.... But 2f you Get Students coming out 
of there who've really examined their values, how 
they've been formed, how other peoples' values 
have been formed (and the conditions behind them) 
then you're going to have people who are more 
tolerant of others, who are moveable to cope with 
the social problems we're running into nowadays 


(population increase, dangers of war). These 
people wouldn't panic as easily. They'd be more 
in control of themselves. Even in the family 


lite @e they relate to’ other people in terms or: 

a productively Critical oublock they’ il be happier, 
their families will be happier, the society will 
be happier, we'll have a better world! 


Some people though will be challenged in the world 
Dy thace though? 


Definitely! 


What would you say are the essential qualities 
any teacher should have to be successful? 


Well, from my experience I can seé a teacher has 
to be very interested in the topic he or she is 


teaching and the students themselves. Like, if 
you... the students can feel the teacher is 
interested in what they're saying ... and wants 
to be there. Then they will carry that attitude 
themselves. In social studies, specifically 
(With the “critical approach) 9.. to 160k at 


social problems from an objective standpoint, to 
get and analyze facts, develop a skill in forming 
a value judgement. You can't put down six or 
seven points and say these are the steps to making 
a value judgement. It's something a student 
must get a feel for... it's the student's own 
attitude. In investigating these (issues) he is 
discovering himself. The teacher is getting 
students to investigate social issues. But 

what are they (social issues)? They're based 

on fact, on value judgements, and the judgements 
(from these methods) are based on a logical 
Approach, a Critical eporoach., Thangs dake 
humour, a variety of approaches to material 
they're a... (neccessary). 
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Mare expresses a strong conscientious humanism about 
his relations with others (students included). He is con- 
cerned that substantive issues and good pedagogy (his con- 
ception) combine to promote dignity in others. He finds it 
inappropriate to lay down strict-exact technical competencies 
for social studies methodology or clarifying and Ldentiiying 
values. Values, for Marc, are sacrosanct expressions 
(and others of course) identity and embodiment 
im the world. Marc implies that social growth 1s psycholo- 
gical growth and that in developing or '‘de-repressing' 
reflexivity means that formative, decision-making energies 
abe ©eleased in the person; aimost like an axiological natural- 
ism. The study of social problems while Sepestens iS a means 
EO an jend; = toatl, 1s, Testoring to persons the basis of therr 
autonomy and the humanization of educational, family, and 
Secial ite. 

Marc understands values to be beyond facts and emotions 
and yet incorporates the latter two dimensions as part of the 
eore Of human action - that we must recover. Cratical 
social studies have a vital if singular role to play in this 
work of recovering or leading to awareness a reflexivity that 
empowers self and others. Happiness, moral harmony, auto- 
nomy in decisions and beliefs, and tolerance of diversity, 
and social problem analysis (as a complex of value-laden 
interests) are the pedagogical and citizenship functions of 


Griiical Social studies. For Marc, being critical means to 
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fife the veil of prejudices from one's personal belief 
patterns, to open oneself to the well of personal energies, 
culturally conditioned, within Oneself, and thus to act in 
self determining ways - a sort of personal revelation and 
emancipation from the redundant controls of personal dogma. 
Marc expresses a sense of the transcendent in matters of 
human interest. He does not show a societal-historical 
dimension, SO far, in his social studves ENnCOLY “and practice. 
iam @emanded through his talk of the ideas of Rousseau (on 
natural individual expression and the dimmer lglonan a Asisweh aes! 
social commonwealth). Kohlberg (1971) and Habermas (1979) 
might categorize these sentiments as a social contrac tual 


Orientation. 


Interviews with Mike 

Mike is an older married student having returned to the 
university tO pursue graduate work. He is an immigrant to 
Canada of fifteen years who went almost directly to the 
northern rural communities of the province to teach publie 
Secondary school. He has had considerable experience in 
the classroom with a range of students, of all social classes, 
to whom he taught social studies. He enjoys school beaACHING, 
is considered highly competent by his employing school 
district, and yet he also wants to pursue the life of the 
Vit eis Eid “at tals Unsvecstty, » He displays a definite 
social consciousness of the conditions SUEMOUNGInG Curriculum 


development. He has worked extensively on community issues 
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rojects with his students which he reels, Wat ToeL eter tKe 
only defensible social studies teaching. Mike may return 
at the end of graduate work to the northern community he 


First taught in upon coming to Canada. 


Excerpts from Several Interviews: 


Eric: What is your conception of the essential features any 
teacher should have to be successful in the class- 
room? 

Mike: Well, =I think first of all the teacher has. +t 
He has to have some kind of respect and regard 

Students seeing them as human beings. As I've been 

teaching a long time the emphasis on anything like 

knowledge isn't anything like as important as the 
relationships that can develop in class between 
teachers and students. In fact, those sorts of 
artificial terms like teacher and student can 

Virtually disappear a rTots of people think this 

happens in their classrooms but I suspect just 

because of the nature of schools, the nature of 
the day, so forth it's not as true as we think 

it is....Some teachers can relate to students i 

such a way that it's human beings working together 

on some issue or question. It's only when rela- 


©) Care. 
Ee 


get to that critical perspective in any type of 
shiepe OF <GiM....%ou Can't write points en a black= 
board in order for students to become critical 


thinkers. It's not a formula - it's something 
you develop together. You have to be as open as 
Ene SLUCeEnES,. <4 YOU Rave £O be abe toe tive wrth 


3 


enesellE, ceo, Geause: Students wii lscfiten develop 
eritical thought an such a way that they will 
begin LO criticize the anstptutions that they're 
in of which you're a part. At least the institu- 
tion sees you a part. They separate you from the 
Sstudemt.. “SO you've got to be able to live with 
another form of criticism from your colleagues 

as well. 


Eric: Are then questions of skills, knowledge and so on 
very much in the background of critical pedagogy? 


Mike: Very much so. I think that people look at the word 
fact, and in their minds it's always when did 
John Brown do this or what date did this happen. 
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Eric: 


Mike: 


Sea 


When you start to look at the word fact Crentica iy 
that type of meaning disappears. It means doing 
something together and then you begin to recognize 
where you come from; some of the underlying 
assumptions you've held; the fact that we're all 
victims of ideology; we begin to expose all those 
sorts of things. So it's very much a different 
type of educational experience for the student. 
HEriSe MOGe sehan just questioning. “Lot's Gl people 
in) Chee sixties though’ they were teaching kids 

to be critical and it tended to be knocking things 
down.... The way people perceive things, in some 
ways, iS nO more their fault than the way you 
perceive things. It's that whole historical tra= 
dition of where we come from. It's only when you 
Camiget students co Start Wooking at that sort. of 
thing that can (introduce) someone into critical 
thought.... So much of traditional schooling does 
hoteview Tact in that way at alls: 4h worries me, 
for example, in the way that in the Alberta social 
studies program, the way generalizations are 
handled they're not seen in relational terms at 
all - except in a mathematical way - where we add 
one concept and add another concept and that 
equals a Generalization. thelrelatvonships: are 
igiSikchie® Jueves Beyer a - 


tes, |) See At that way. “Facts Gr Generali vations 
abe essentially practices tht coalesce of break 
away; ‘they are relationships that are achieved 
and Never €xist as facts or iota andependently 

at any time! 


That becomes very hard for people to recognize in 

a way. i think that 2... whoever writes, whoever 
Speaks; and so on... we're usually talking in terms 
OL relationships. Until we can see that Tf think 
we're blind. Say, with political parties one 

might say that one is more advanced than the other. 
But until you can see these phenomena and their out- 
comes as relationships then we don't see anything.... 
Teachers are as much victims as the students of 

the system. 


In terms of some of the things you've done; say, 
even adopting a critical mode in the classroom 
what do you think your students, or students in 
general would undergo as we practise those kinds 
of relations? 


Well, I think that when I look back. ,,.Some Of the 
students are very perturbed at first. Most of them 
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as high school students have, through experience, 

got the system beat in a way... or react in 
anticipation of how they think the system will 
behave. Therefore when you take away the 

boundaries or guidelines they're used to... they're 

a bit disoriented.... In some of the projects I've 
been involved with and I'm thinking of one 250 

miles north of Edmonton where the students themselves 
were confronted they had to become far more involved 
in things ... they were the audience before.... 
in this particular project the students had to 
out into their own community ... (it was volunt 
They worked with people like their own parents 
they discovered they had a great deal of exper 
they never expected before. Because that's not 
hormal expert they perceive to be the expert... 
guess with their parents they put on a different 
pair of glasses so to speak and looked at their 
COnmunivey “eritically... all types of things taken 
for granted. The two of us when working with 

the students didn't know how things were going to 
go either. We were just as much out to sea... 
year later we got students involved in another 
project. But this time they decided they wanted 
to make a brief to a land commission concerned with 
whether a gas company in the area should put Sulphur 
SxtEactors On ats plant or not, Then “they called an 
so-called experts from the Department of Agriculture 
and we realized just how critical many of the kids 
had become. These guys didn't Get" the questions 
rom the students that they expected. "it took us 
almost a year to realize that what this exercise had 
developed in some students was what we could call 
Crltrcal thought. 
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How have they changed? 


Well, in one sense I suppose they've become politi- 
Cized certainly over the ecology, lifestyle, the 
environment. Some of the assumptions associated 
with these they began to question. They began to 
ask, for example, why when barley crop reduction 

is associated with gas plant emissions would any 
commission still allow these companies to go 

ahead. In a sense they're trying to put one and 
one together and make two; but it's different 
they're looking at the power relationships, the long 
term trends, and asking how is Amoco able to do 
DHS: wen Whether we"d “tora liv ical eeniat crib can 
thought is up to the observer....These are concerns 
different from those usually you run into in the 
classroom..,I was never sure that when these kids 
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got their answers back their interest was there 
because most of them were going to be farmers 
and their livelihood was threatened or that 
there was more to it Charen ati J e.cbel lade, ao 
think there was... Say, detrimental in terms of 
land production and in the way the company was 
Operating... . 


What about crises of identity or personal Keactions 
from the students or the community ? 


Well, I know that some of them went elgnal@nclolas sree 
some PEobiems.... Beedback from Datents, fiom 
others were concerned about the kinds of ques- 
tions that students were asking....They feared 
me and John and thought maybe the students were 
being mManipulated....But we tyied £0. go through 
that cO-active sort of SVs Cem 7.2 Mom int luence 
Ehbe ‘students unduly... and some of them Felt that 
the students were becoming sort of radical. Now 
I've always found the word is used very stongly, 
particularly in North America. Tt can be used 
in a conservative or a left-wing way ... parents, 
neighbours felt they shouldn't get involved HWE 
EhingSs this way. But the kids felt they had to. 


This was what being human is all about... Ls Getting 
involved in these Sltuations., At feast having some 
control over your destiny ... in another Project 


I worked on we went to an Indian reservation and 
the teachers there were going to tell them (the 
Students) what if was like CO bean Tneivan, They 
knew, they had been to university for four years. 
But you've got to confirm it with the natives. 
iat Ss Mot the Way MOSt teachers operate. 


WAG US at Vike to he @ teacher,at the time and in 
retrospect, in that kind of a elasic.2 


Wein ae gene time 1 Suppose as I was as confused 

as many of the kids. The stuff I dia Carilver ina 

my teaching career was so much more comfortable. 

I was so much more comfortable. tf was in charge 

of the rules. Now, trying to develop this perspec- 
tive in the student means I Surrender a great dead, 
One of the things students do in that LS tO €xpose 
you. We think we're very student oriented but in 
face they re mot... © think = took My Seka sby che 
scruff of the neck and asked myself are you really 
doing this, are you really letting them ask ques- 
ELONe Or as 1b uct Simply a gloss... you've kidded 
yourselft...,in one sense I was fortunate vate of 
taught in a school, and due to some thangs 1 vhad 
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Mike: 


done previously, I had @ degree of legitimacy which 
a first year teacher wouldn't have.....Like the 
principal wasn't worrying about control... or 
where the hell were the kids....In that sense 

some things were not unproblematic while others 
were. I think we were allowed a freedom, unques- 
tioned almost; TF don’t think people knew what we 
were doing ... if they'd sat back and looked a 
little whether we'd be allowed to COnNEIMUe:: ota. 

But by the fact that we did continue and got 
Parents support (and activities were successful 
and Amoco did put extractors on...) that may have 
legitimized these things so maybe we'll go do 16 
again. But I'm not so sure what kind of reception 
people get when they do try to get kids to think 
COC INR 

To be honest I don't think I ever thought of the 
Class a5 A community of Jéarners only gradually 
did I see together how we could do things together. 
You know there are communities and communities. 

In some cases teachers create communities in their 


classroom but they can leave them, always. Now, the 
type of thing we were doing in the community I had 
to be with them. I was as committed as they were. 


He the thang collapsed I collapsed as well, 7 
couldn't say to people, you know it's due to 
their inexperience that they make these types of 
errors. Sometimes 2 don't think their commitment 
(the students') was to me but was to the other 
kids “and so it worked out Just the same. 


What do you see, if you were to continue on in 
your future teaching with these ideas and prac- 
tices, what would be the possible limits or 
struggles facing teachers? 


--- the things that really begin to worry you more 
than anything are the constraints placed on the 
teacher,.. 2£ you read, om the one hand, curriculum 
guides, they often talk about how 'open-ended' 
they are, ‘social action-oriented,' and 'committed'! 
and so forth. They would appear to give vou a 
Eremencous amount OL Opportunity to do this... on 
page | this 18 a Social action oriented program 
and you turn to page 2, and it's bloody prescriptive. 
So you know you've got to read and you know its 
doomec. Its mot really social action oriented 
ae “ads 

PO you've got a problem... if you decide to 
become social (action) oriented do you end up 
Manipulating the students... or do you take the 
stance that curriculum on the whole tends to be 
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accepted by society..it represents what society 
Wants -.: OF is it just a bunch of gatekeepers, 
Status quo, which I think it is but nonetheless 
there is a bit-of-tug of war and responsibi liey 
to these students but thissdetermined by someone 


else....What do you do... and here's some kid 
running the car off the road some LOnty—Live 

miles off in the sticks. Well, we went ahead 
and did it,... I do know that when we went to 


write some of this stuff up (E-town School 
DEStrECt) thought Lt was a great idea. They 
gave it to a first year teacher to do and of 
course when she couldn't do it that proved 


to them that the process does not work. SO; 
you know which seems to me - they can say they 


etiecd Le and it's not applicable. 


Eric: Now, how does it (the school system) diffuse; 
in what way? 


Mike: ...it does seem that the IinStiltucion, this whole 
ball of wax we call education sometimes resembles 
a black hole. The powers that be sometimes think 
teachers are like that, too. They absorbs all these 
things and it just "plumpuh"; nowhere! I think 
that the social action programs which are tentatively 
far more critical, those things on the whole are kept 


ae a very sate levels... 1 think thee @f you've got 
kids cleaning up your yard then that's considered to 
be good. But when you've got a bunch of kids who're 


suddenly turning up all over Northern Alberta Ery ing 
tO Get gas plants to put extractors on, and they ‘re 
taking samples out of creeks and they're finding 


that Hudson's Bay is Leaking ... gunk into the Greek 
and Hudson's Bay gets fined $250. and extra time to 
Ppay....,2f think that’s considered in a much, mach 


different manner. 


Mike's years of experience should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the reader appreciating some of the social 
studies theory and practice distinctions that he makes. Mike 
Maintains that things are made easier and given more legit- 
imacy the more years you have taught. But qualitatively 
certain kinds of understanding and consciousness must be 


present as you begin your pedagogy. That is, success in 
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critical pedagogy is not purely a function of experience - 
although political circumstances play a large part. 

We see Mike referring to the distinctions between his 
personal self and his teaching self and how these distinc- 


tions as do others in our teaching vocabulary break down 


a 
1) 
ays 
s 
D 
ct 


in practice. Pedagogy for him seems to be the establi 
and nurturance of caring, respecting relations. Similar to 
the other teachers, Mike feels to establish this rapport 

and care for others, as students, is essential for mutual 
erust-. Trust “isi amportant for the crises, risks, “and 
exposure Chat teacher and student wndergo in critical social 
Stugtes orojecb. “Constructs, techniques, “and sometimes 
Content recede, im strategie importance for him the more 

that pedagogical relations are deeply understood. Mike 
alsoMakes ine distinction implicitly, bérween “coneciousness, 
Classroom, community, and society such that his awareness 

and those of his students are progressively generalized in 
time, space, and action to incorporate these social levels. 
The teachers! linguistic organizations in the classroom 
become a kind of discourse which is embodied in political 
conduct. Mike feels that he has been relatively successful 
iy is buen vonauezing (erritcal seioucht aim has) studence . 

The community action projects that grew from classroom delib- 
eration and analysis, as blueprints, reached others in the 
external world who reacted sometimes vigorously to these 


students seeking an identity through their ‘autonomising' 
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Mike first makes and then seems to reconcile the dis- 
tinction between theory and practice in social studies 
teaching. Facts and theories he argues are primarily to be 
understood as intentioned social relations which express 
vested interests and culture-bound perspectives. They 
contain a richness, as objects, of intentionality and 
POssibi lity but that is the origin of their mystique - 
NOL faces as ‘imperial facts. By seeing fact and theory 
as elations rather than as Objects and by coupling Ehis 
with unconstrained, communicative pedagogy the practical 
outcomes of Classroom discourse, or discussion become 
onganized, politicized cenduct outside and inside the 
school. Social studies theory and practice, according to 
Mike, are reciprocally informing provided the secial con- 
ditions sponsoring pedagogy are present and that some kind 
of depth consensus and movement is present in classroom 
decisions. 

Mike in his social studies curriculum projects dis- 
tinguishes between an idealism common to alternative 
Cabtrcal pedagogy, and tO young teachers both of whieh 
become more tempered and strategic at surviving in an alien 
institutional system on the one hand, and the hegemonic 
forces of institutional settings and ingrained colonialism 
of others' consciousness on the other hand. The density 
of this hegemonic world is ever present, its cynicism is 
corrosive of young minds and hearts and it is a continual 


consciousness to guard one's students and oneself against. 
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In a sense, Mike's conceptions of (critical) social 
studies theory and practice is dialectical as is his view 
of coming of age in the industrial culture around us. 

No particular social arrangements, for alternative societies 
or institutions are expressed by Mike. It's not certain 
that he feels social structural transformation is necessarily 
an outcome of good citizenship. Clearly though, structures 
do condition chances and persons do tend to resist them in 
Mike's view. Habermas (1979) and KonEpDere (1972) mrqirt 
well classify what Mike has said as an Ctnical-preimce pled 
Orientation in which moral freedom and universal Obiucga— 
tions are expressed through an unfettered consciousness. 
What we do in conduct if we cannot have things that way 

is another question or another level! 

Habermas argues that as moral consciousness becomes 
more globalized or comprehensive it follows a hierarchy, 
empirically documentable, of increasing reflexivity, 
abstraction and differentiation, and generalization. 
"Deeper analysis" of consciousness and in understanding of 
the contents of speech could reveal many tendential capa- 
Gl Eles Or sawareness, or relarionshnips, for polieieal 
WMobalWoenduct, and Or 1denkity xresiructusing:. issues that 
we cannot discern or determine with any confidence at 
present. (Either we run from the spurious charge of 
‘unethical psychological manipulation' of subjects; or, 


we have been unable to conceive developmentally what 
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consciousness Shifts entail for praxis .} 
ihe participants’ accounts im the préceding pages are 

less am instance Of lifeworld analysis than they are an 

impressionistic content analysis of themes that this study 


nas explored. Ciéarly, if the analysis is more deft pro= 


auced then we can call it phenomenology. Tf it is not 
Ene Semeantric-historical Gontent of the ideas can still Se 


assessed fo 


KR 


its political and conceptual relevance, and the 
POrce Of their Motive-forming pewer @s morms of critical 


PEaCrtCal inquiry. Equally, inquiry could take a semsible 


3 


middle ground between Scylla and Charybdis and investigate 
the performative and “illocutionary force’ (Searle, 1969) 
that obtains through the use of these words, by these kinds 
GE DartiCipants ifn theoretic and practical discourse. This 
kind of analysis would be one gauge by which to assess 
the ‘kinetics O£ possibility’ if such semantic structures 
Werte part Of a discussion beading to discourse in (eritical) 
social studies classrooms. That wav, we would know whether 
our strains of bourgeois idealism were tripping us up in our 
pedagogy and curriculum planning or whether they do still 
contain the revolutionary communicative zeal of the enlighten- 
ment = thamspesed CO a pOSt-Marxrst culcural—=pelicical 
environment. 

At the 'bottom line' these portrayals of the insides of 
teachers and students in critical social education serve to 
show the range of consciousness that is commonly distributed 


across Organized education. It means that in radical 
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curriculum reform and development that a sensitivity to 
where your participants are cognitively, polvtircally, and 
morally is vital if persons are not going to be excluded 
in any democratic transformation of curriculum practice, 
It reflects a hallmark of the commodified, estranged 


culture of the age that each of us in isolation expresses a 


' 


image of the "beautiful illusion" with the same words and 
feelings yet not realize that each of our truths about 
criticism and change are tragically undermined. 

Habermas (1979) attempts to remedy the tragedy by 
speculating on the transformation to “universal ethics of 
In contrast to the deep consensus achieved in 
forms Gf public discourse wheré preference Structures are 
combined with jexternal interpretations of political society, 


na universal ethics internal nature, as well as external 


i 


Nature are deeply and systematically “drawn into a discur— 
Siva SOrmatton Gl will” (Habermas, 1979; >. 93). in less 
macure, bul stidi imminent in Our Society, forns of public 
duscoursée subjectivity is analytically or monologically 
dissected by the interpretive sciences, basking in the light 
Of Tevealed cultural traditions. Once the subjective caments 
are laid bare, they are pickled and encoded in textual, 
museum-like objects. (Thas, Of course, is the brunt of 
Habermas' dissatisfaction with Dilthey's hermeneutics). 

In this conception of educational practice, as a univer- 
Sal speech ethics, subjectivity is rendered free of objec- 


tivating cultural contents. By allowing its often 
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unsymbolized state to free associate with the person and 
persons present allows it to be granted interpretations for 
Ene subject. person that are “practically optimal, phar 15, 
interpretations that are not tied so much to the sedi- 
mented “dogmatic of “beautiful cultural interoretations 

but to the possibilities of a new aesthetic and political 
domain. (This could be the utopian social arrangements 

and consciousness anticipated in all critical social educ- 
ation.) "Aesthetic experiences" which social studies peda- 
gogy can become, as we see from the participants interviewed, 
are typically boundaried normatively and axiologically by 
historical sediments. With the model of a universal ethics 
of speech participants in communicative pedagogy (that is, 
non-monological, non-repressive) express an openness to 
others' internal nature, and sentiments, surrendering ego 

to each other and something of themselves as part of a social 
praxis (on Gas planes. =). Because self-identity, or ego, 


Or the organization Of consciousness 1s an imperval arbiter 


Fh 


Of cultural tradition and practical interpretation its 


supremacy is dissolved by persons surrendering to each other 


under universal ethics. Pedagogy as with 


Aatonomy that robs the ego of a commu- 
nicative access to its Own inner nature 
also Signals unfreedom. Ego udentity 
means a freedom that limits itself in 
the intention of reconciling = 22 not 
of identifying - worthiness with 
happiness. 

(Habermas, 29797 po. 94) 
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CHAPTER 10 


FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND CANADA 


This study has investigated the political motivational 


limits and possibilities of curriculum reform as one means 


Fh 


of social and educational accommodation within organized 

Cap Beals "society. Social reform and aie cultural dWerive= 
tives Such as “cubrilculum immevatiom, = development, and eval= 
Udi on become one important dimension Of hegemony in capilta-— 
Ui SOCLeEy. “Social! retorm has to be wnderstoce Wistorivcal = 
ly ‘as the outcome of early liberal and weélfarist provisions 
£OE Sustaining working Class’ productivity and mass Loyalty 

to an economic and social system which,from the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries in Europe and North 
America, became increasingly disruptive of communal and family 
ie. LE is diriircult to arque, from he aenaiyses in thas 


study, that it was the state and its ascendant classes which 


ia) 
C9) 


emerged full-blown in the early twentieth century with ele = 
feit of virtue to bestow on the immiserated underclasses. 

If economic development and socio-cultural initiatives 
are understood to keep pace with one another, despite con- 
tradietory developments, them “welftarism and liberal socio— 
cultural adjustments have worked historically to even out 
Caperalist CiusrupLion, “EO SSCUure Producti vucy, CoO isustarn 
tovyalty and) Motivation, and tO cepress on Sublimace pOpuler 


Giecent.. Go usSimporntant that the mistory of Jaberal, 


intervention reforms in capitalist societies not be lost in 
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EhersScurtlevot he Lpingigroups in tur society “thas ange from 
educators; tO psychiatrists ) to social workers, to transi— 
mloOn MeUses and se on. “To See:that the piecemeal reforms 
Cfssoctal democnatic legislabion, im this history, always 
OrOMISe Mere than they can deliver as not due to the mal= 
intentions of such persons behind them but because the logic 
Of Che Teterms, their Limits “and possibt litres tori personal 
and collective gain, are primarily determined by their unreflex- 
ive entrapment in the capital-labour antagonisms of exploi- 
tative Class relations. I do not argue that counter=ini- 
tiatives are impossible or that resistance is a wild dream 
but that we as particular persons, with the future as a re- 
sponsibility on our hands, must come to understand what we 
face in corporate-capitalist hegemony whether of the first 
or the fourth world version. I risk sketching a determinism 
Of all toe “gigantic proportions» as DD write. Yer sense that 
as our lifeworlds are progressively eroded and commodified 
by instrumental-production relations we lose the ability to 
tell appearance from essence, or the ability to judge our 
instinctual needs and social interests from what 1S made 
available: asta dominant array Of choices, As Our Mmotiva— 
tional capacity and ego autonomy dulls, so does the means to 
secure or even assemble ethical questions about current 
Dractices an Social planning cr capital deploymene. Both 
Habermas (1970) and Schroyer (1973) wefer to similar develop— 
ments in the social structure as the "refeudalization" of 
productive relations. ‘The "neteudalazatvon Sef wtite individ— 


ual is achieved when consciousness and economic conditions 
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become the opposite ends of a calculable social equation 
while society's members are maintained as low-energy human 
PacuorssinGehe middle. Wo recognize that tithe crvses of socral 
irre wuneerYorganrzed capitalism are mot fully thematized yet, 
although Russell Jacoby in Social Amnesia (1975) as one, 
dOesea LIME ich, «and “chat ““refeudalization”’ of the tndavid— 
ual as it occurs is a psychological, and economic phenomenon 
means That human science inquiry “must not Stoop at this junc 


ct 
W 
O 
i) 


ture to a false reduction of intellectual interes 
neutrality. Ever widening discursive scope through trans- 
disciplinary \commbiment and the re-polavieigation of our 
researches are responsibilities that any human science which 
Siimpses: these Prendencies muse bear.” Im educational ingurry, 
enaeln Carr reculum Lheory, Un “particular, we jake curiously 
Pecared tat tone joi the critical £romts or sttes of seproduc— 
tion for consciousness, tor value=producing Fabour; and for 
domtineacvon. Hasteorically, ana morally we have been hanged 
Wire leading the naive nurturantly and “carefully ince the 
future. If we have been open at all to the meaning of inquiry 
in human science and curriculum studies in the last decade, 
and to the work of recovery and revelation on the social, 
Dolmrcal, and psychological tendencies present im tihe cul- 
tures that we inhabit, how can we Not act practically or 
deeply? “But Tf wé have not “acted, is it because of priv— 
lege, or comfort, or fear, or is it because Habermas' alae. 


tum Hhas-come to pass and that we Live in -a lifeworld where 


feasone that GWustity decisions are mo. longer necessary? 
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AS such curriculum reform, as this studv has described it, 
must be identified, understood, and superseded in DEaGelcat , 
organizational ways if educational workers and students are 
not LO Scenertbure unwittingly “to tthe reproduction of a 
SOCLeLY "grounded in stratificationeor all Social relations, 
economic-political exploitation, and the denial of eppor- 
HUunieLes ™for-personal; collective; and global: séli—-formation. 

The study develops a central methodological principle 


= 


identified as practical method that has drawn from tradi- 
EiOnS Of Gritical social theory and political philosophy. 
The practical method understands the resistance and super- 
session of the consciousness and practice of liberal social 
reform aS an interest in social political transformation for 


EmanCUpaelon. yeAS  parkvot a tradtiewon. annincellectual hustexy, 
Srecetercal i prgelical” pia Losopny. Les tnpili cartons ior mnadly— 
Sis, Gritigue, and action continually recur througn the study 
as it is written and as it is read. The practical method 
implicitly presupposes that analysis and criticism must be 
ondueted’ simultaneously and that the reconstruction of con- 
Seclousness, Of text and) theory, sand of conduct must now be 
aneoOngolng ber bexive project within £he sStudy= Thais under— 
Standing comes about dtie partly to the tradition chat the 
phidosophy Of praxis imposes On subjects and Objects in theix 
Feflexive preparation for political conduct Duc also due co 
the nature of the world we presently live in. To understand 


organized capitalism and the deformation of the social cul- 


tural realm and of the individual within it,means our prac- 
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tical tasks, in education for citizenship, are deep and urgent. 
Identification and resistance in our cultural polraticalere= 
newal are key moments in tAiSs imquiry and in our community 
and curriculum publics. The usual recommendations for action, 
er policy shifts, or continued research efforts that are ty- 
Prceliy Sound vat the vend of a lenqsexcursus on the social or 
educational worlds are made throughout this study. The 
PHESCELPEI ve work done in this Study imheres in the very 
PExEUrG ‘OL LES analyses; choice, and style of problem-pos— 


Mmigue lO becsure, 1 Gan extract elements of research and ef 


PomnEng ihe study, fOr ttself, as a crLtical piece of -enactive 


Beeler vye—-Steruciural analysis. Organizing Enis study sewer 


@ 


a conventional jproblem, its description set against som 
normative Standard, and a set of practical recommendations 
distorts the essential praxical nature of doing true praxio- 
logucak anquary., The activity tor the Patter kind wt mmequiry 
iSstrestored EO <bs ‘Source —- the mel lective -enactive weading 
subject who is already part of a living community in an en- 
semble of social relations of power and resistance. It is 
ths recovery o£ who we ane aS acting critical subjeces 
aimeady, 1ivour qconStLeubive essence 7, thal 2Onmes Pant cox 
puastolGolcal work. \ it Us she srecovery of (oun Yoonscieusness 
Of these capacities behind the appearances that orgenized po- 
ifbieal scubtural Late has thrown up around us that 2s ene— 
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to participate and condone the 'progressive' estrangement of 
our species capacities that is accomplished through commodity 
relations, positivism, technical-scientistic panaceas, priva- 
Gus, “patriarchy and so "on, “The refusal, “then, that practical 
method sponsors iS a constant overwhelming denial to parti- 
cipate in text, in speech, in intimacy with others, and in 
political conduct that severs our remembrance of human inter- 
ests from our practical work. To this end, practical method 
ecouvenes "tour fronts of inquiry inte “the different levels 

at which social—curriculum reform is constituted in society, 
in communities, and in consciousness. Practical method 
couples analytic perspectives of curricular traditions, 
Socral structure, and  consclovwsness with the normative re- 
flexivity of readers, Ehevcurriculum comiunrey, and cic im- 
vestagator im ~he practical crganization of revolutionary 
political conduct. The study takes up the democratic "call, 
which in our time has become a mere shibboleth, for citizen- 
ship preparation through the schools, by identifying and 
determining the critical civic competencies that persons now 
fequire ‘to Téestructure public lite for generalizable inter- 
ests. To establish democratic, deliberative publics that 
nurture personal and collective identity formation means to 
identify, to resist, and to undermine immanently and, = Bre- 
jectively' the dominant forms of cultural incorporation ain 
organized capitalist society. The kinds of analyses that 
practical method encourages and practices weave together 


an iconic unity of human inguiry that the DLaxLoLogLeal Era— 
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dition presupposes is necessary in order to know what, to 
know how, and to know why resistance must be conducted as 
a multiplicity of practices concurrently. Human science 

must mirror the deformities and complexities of organized 
SOCtet Tes NOt So aS to describe for posterity iam a sort of 
epic novel format but so as to rationally understand them. 

In Ricoeur's sense, to understand deeply and tetally also 
means that the text mediates the concrete transcendence of 
these contradictions by affected persons. Because the social 
totality, whether historically deformed or not as to its ex- 
pression of human interests, is a configuration of different 
levels of practice,I have found it necessary to conduct in- 
guiry along lines that approach these levels 4S well. 
Cleariy, the history of curriculum ceform, as 1 portray 25 
is constituted and experienced in our own consciousness as 
living, intentioned persons. We experience the cultural sedi- 
Menes Or KELOrmrse Lhainking am curricular texte, projects, “and 
cesearen. | TExty, projects, and classroom relatsons sare Strong— 
iy mediated by the structural forms of particular political 
economies in organized capitalist societies which in turn 
throw up reproductive symbolizations around institutional 
late. Praxical resolution of these contradictions ©f human 
interest at the levels of the lifeworld, and the collective 
density of social structure Means a Sustained re-conceptuali— 
gation of our traditions of theory and practice in curricu- 
lum development and social studies education. Critical- 


practical conduct is an organic response for practi 
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tioners and citizens to recover the contents and energies 

Of TOU conscious self-formation; im this culture in Canadian 
society, “as ta-result of these compelling insights of self; 
Scnpele, structure, and culttumes “To this end, practical method 
links the first three kinds of analyses with promotive, educa- 
tive, non-instrumentalist projects of deliberation and con- 
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reciprocates in a mutually informing way with the other such that 
deseripizon, analysis, and understanding lead to organized 
conduct. » Hach of US inm our cCapacliies as citigens and prac= 
GieLoners (lees and yresisis; if only qropingly, the relations 
of domination, at each level: the existential, the cultural, 
and the structural. Since each of these levels of complex 
pEdecrice prefigunes our work and ats possabilitves: in cur=- 
riculum development, in some way, it behooves us to take 

note of these contingencies to dialectically incorporate, but 
not surrender them, in our work. 

In the same way that the contradictions of our social 
Structural and psychological histories are incorporated in 
the form and substance of this study, so too is the way that 
ihe community of readers inmternaliges. this text as a dialecti— 
Cale process.) The text 2s organizeq into’ three parlsweach of 
which correspond to a succession of moments in the praxio- 
Logie al wmicguiny of cUrriculum Tretorn = Al tarsi pat Ofethe 
study comprises the revelation and extent of the problem of 


reform for citizens in organized capitalism. The ideologi- 


Gal. = economic, Cultural, and» epistemic  damensions that 7se- 
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54 
cure it aS a problem of mundane consciousness are demon- 


strated. A reflexive inquiry into the nature of method and 


— 


competence reguired to transcend the problem is begun. Its 


baographical ~récedéents within this)investigator and ats 


BeStOrbeal precedents in critical secral theory and 


e linked with the need to understand 


the necessity 
In one sense, 


Ene moments Of Lhe practieal 


time as it speculates on its foundations 


16S Curriculum communities in Canadian society. 


i. 


os 


in the e problematic or thesis. 


that begin to actualize 
(immanent criticism, 
In other words, the inner 


Pregressi¢vist Social education, the «onceptual= 


ideological analy 


of paradigmatic liberal, democratic 


social education, and the structural analyses of the politi- 
Gal economy Of the state aré instances of the historical 


Manifestations of the 


foatLrons in ase’ much as 


problem of reform. They are maniies-— 


they become encoded as appearances 


which we as persons must reconcile or account for in our 


Curriculum theory, pe 
Thais does tot suggest 
these formal contours 


OUCEMOn Dit Ehatcas as 


dagogical, and citizen communities. 
that we consciously embrace or reject 
and repro- 


of “curriculum, pedagogy, 


elations that shape our professional 
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and personal lives,we nontheless account for them as deter- 
mining appearances in our work. Hence,to know them ideo- 
LOgveally, ;onceptually, and practically 16 to necover sone 
aspects of collective self-formation - that ws, tor begin to 
repatriate consciousness. In another way, by recognizing the 
historical manifestations of progressivist curriculum CHOUGITE ; 
liberal democratic pedagogy, and political economies we re- 
build curriculum development with a greater wisdom and human- 
ity than has ever occurred before. This means it allows us to 
Step away from the spurious professional vocabularies that 
Reachers, -academes, and planners stavicnly adopt as’ the un= 
witting reification of educational identities. Part Two of 
the study practices both immanent criticism and negative 
dialectic, as I have described them in Part One. To under- 
Stadid She SxLenc or Instrumental rationaliry sand Tts fLunctewon 
in ©Ur SOcicty I*pick the threads of progressivist history 
showing how reconstruction is so often a term Of apparent 
progress. iI extend this analysis to contemporary instances of 
liberal progressive pedagogy under the Public Issues rubric of 
social studies teaching. I have used the opportunity with 
practical method to problematize, under the auspices of 
negative dialectic, the particularity of subject-object 
relations embedded in paradigmatic texts and models of Pub- 
lic Issues pedagogy. Thirdly, the structure and activities 

of the organized capitalist state are reviewed as are the 
crisis tendencies of reproduction and legitimation that fall 
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society. Functional analysis and immanent deéseripiicn com-= 
bine in an understanding of the contradictory tragedy of 
accumulation and intervention as relations that penetrate 
and pin uS in our relations of reproduction whether at the 
Sites of the school; the workplace, or the family.  £ then 
draw the analysis of the impact of state intervention to its 
Sharpest point of reproductive penetration - the communica- 
tive-organization of motive-forming action. Negative dia- 
lectic provides an understanding of how our use of seemingly 
innocuous cultural residues split-off from earlier forms of 
civic lite risk confining us as ‘cirriculim persons, as students, 
and as citizens to a life of angry, private rage and power= 


tess, polttical retreat. Analysis reveals that as the struc— 


09) 


tural contradictions of accumulation and legitimation sharpen, 
OF social pain for private gain, as empirically they appear 
to be, socio-cultural crises will in turn become more severe. 
Sh ele calculus of Nistorieal oulLcomes that fediscuss,.o as 
none too Clear that the thrust of state ‘convulsions will be 
toward generalizable interests. We risk a scenario in which 
as teachers and curriculum theorists we will 'supply' skills 
and competencies to students that would sever their need for 
public or personal approbation of state-corporate policy for 
the future of the species. The moments of immanent criticism 
and negative dialectic, or functional historical analysis, 
and conceptual-ideological criticism are indissolubly linked 
as necessary lines of inquiry in a practical method oriented 


to the communicative organization of political conduct. 
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They are useful in the recognition and penetration of the his- 
torical problem of reform and intervention in our everydav 
life while previding the empirical knowledge, linguistic 
and motivational resources to humanely and deliberatively 


BECOnSERUCE “CurEDReUulUM practice. 


Part Three of this studv concentrates. on the orga ation 
Of public discourse within curriculum communities, public 
interest groups, and teaching and learning collectives. As 


a third moment of the practical method it relies upon prior 
CnOrts et problematizing, and at xeerganizing the historical 
appearance of practices which have led to the deformation of 
social commmication - amongst affected persons. As one moment in 

a dialectical methodology of radical social incuiry, it tem- 
porarily resolves the contradictions of a history of antagon- 
ESGLG SCC al relations ror paxticular publics of -pacti1ci— 
pants. This means that strategies for overcoming contradiction 
in curriculum development or social education can be pitched 


at the level of local groups, across groups within an associa- 
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Eon OF With cEhose who have cetermined. theLz shared anbenest 
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Equally, it can be a series of different alliances with labou: 
minorities, professional associations and so on at a regional 
devel... Indeed anv political conduct that springs from public 
discourse, as an organizational principle. Each of the moments 

in practical method mrecuires the other in this process of 

the Onganizacwon of enlightment. Wee this means 2s shat 
DUbLLG duscounse must refer to deliberatave, decision; 


making that rests on the maximum amount of empirical know- 
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ledge and interpretation that can be produced through exten- 
Sive ideology critique and functional analysis. To be sure, 
public discourse, as I see citizens, teachers and learners 
and so on engaging in it,involves practical and theoretic 
duscourses depending on social circumstances. Discourses in 
the final analysis tend typically to determine the empirical 


and rational bases of their knowledge at hand but 


a ; 
EOE Zi 


in itself, does not generate strategic knowledge, 


Stance, of the motives or interests behind the restructuring 


Siva CUurricudum design on Socal) actiom, or say, the struc— 
tural conditions that dispose a provincial department of 
education to develop and implement menacingly a blueprint 
fOr a Core Curriculum WLth Mandatory Eeaching contents. 

To act with wisdom and with ‘street sense' means to have 
access to specialized analyses of social system operation, 


and the kinds of procedural knowledge 


its contingencies, 
for curriculum development that would lie closer at hand to 
eS 


informed publics. The more that strategic knowledge, 


torical analyses, and knowledge for the particular program 
development or evaluation problem are amassed together in 
Ene organization of the public's communications the more 
acute the consensuailly-derived outcome will be for that 
Group tf Gt Gecidés on POllEIcal conduct... The amportenceor 
gaining: leqieimacy and power froma historysol Acute werlec- 


tive action Or Praxis Cannot be undenestimated as aptorce 


for alliance building and momentum. Public discourse can, 


of course, become a contributive source to the work of 
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functional analysis or ideology critique that theory or 
development projects in curriculum could use. The delibera- 
tive outcomes of public consensus and the experience in 
struggles: Or alliance formation are important contents that 
MOEC{Srrictiy ante] lectual work as ditficulty io generate. 

The two moments of immanent criticism and of negative 
dialectic can progressively inform the public discourse of 
g@zuoups engaged ian curriculum deliberation. The first moment 
can alert the curriculum research community and decision- 
making by outlining the repressive, functionalist aspect of 
political-cultural maneuvres initiated by corporate-state in- 
LOGeses ~rsChool idisetricts,, OF Other political bodies that 
would act to blunt consciousness in teachers, learners or 
affected citizens involved in curriculum work. Among the 
outcomes of negative dialectic is the continued watchful 
analysis of object, or text relations. In radical curricu- 
hice Lom omideve lopment weubi TCs are Interest ea ailiseeur ing 
cultural contents and methodological principles that are 
progressive, rather than regressive in the kinds of social- 
moral relations they might convene in pedagogy. Different 
moments of practical method yield elements of consciousness, 
culture, structure and even strategy that are non-ideological 
rather than counter-ideological in nature. The contents of 
Pare. Two of thus study are cultural and structural contents 
that have been stripped of their regressive, deformed 
Gharacterwas: partrcular objects Tor other social requmes: of 


exploitation. Public) discourse represents a’ final valada= 
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ion test of these cultural objects @s to their progressive 
promotive character as dialogue or semantic universals. 
Public discourse as a particular organization of communica- 
E2Om ] Can act) asa normative) Standard for the quality of 
communicative action that is sanctioned in curriculum theory 
collectives, development projects, or in closely related 
classroom pedagogy in social education. Whether there are 
political contingencies that participants in these encounters 
are unaware of or which should be thematized, or whether per- 
sons’ own subjective interests do not receive as optimal an 
interpretation as could be done, or whether analyses of 
social structural factors, or hedden dimensions of curri= 
cular content have not been sufficiently elaborate to dis- 
close the social or epistemic interests at issue are points 
of intervention that public discourse can make in collectives 
erganized as practical method. The third part. of the study 
begins EO Dick Up>On Communicative practices, progressive 
cultural-pedagogical elements, and incipient organizational 
forms that best Contribute to discursive forms Gl eEurciculum 
devyelopment< il jhave drawn, @etnetcase of critical social 
education, from progressivist-reconstructionist histories, 
from ideological-conceptual analyses, from social Structural 
analyses of crises tendencies in the society, and coupled 
this to a reflexive biographical organization of my interest 
as an investigator who inhabits curriculum research net- 
works that can be politicized; taat 1s; to use the most 
obvious example of this study. Part Three draws integrally 


and strategically from the lifeworld concerns of others as 
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participants at different fields of practice and conscious- 
ness in social education. These perspectives and interests 
also become key correctives to ongoing discursive curriculum 


projects for they allow the intervention of all partici- 


group deliberations. This communicative action cannot rest 


until an unconstrained, deep consensus has been achieved on 


dicated as réal claims, from’ these persons, of authenticity, 
appropriateness, and comprehensibility. Unless such claims 
are deliberatively redeemed or discarded for all partici- 
Pantsedealingawith all culturel, political » and curricular 
themes then the history of monological, repressive, reform- 
ist curriculum decision-making will continue at an even 
more congealed level of reification. 

The chapters, then, in this part of the study, take the 
symptoms, manifestations, and mechanisms of curriculum re- 
form to a new stage of normative-practical resolution or 
transcendence. Critical social studies education, proto- 
typically, becomes the social analysis of unfreedom in 
organized capitalism and the political practice of freedom 
through revolutionary transformation in regional socialism. 
Radical curriculum development and its homology of critical 


Social studies theory and practice contributes textually, 
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euleunaliy, and politically te the organization o£ dis= 
cursive WrlP-fLormation on matters Of political conduct sin 
curricular and community publics. As part of a wider strategy 
in political education the appeal to the integration of 
regional and global popular dissent is made as one counter- 
initiative against the hegemony of capital and the Canadian 
state within North America, through its supplantation by 
Dartreipatory socialist déemecracy. 

Conjunctural historical analysis, such as this study can 
be said to represent, demands for methodology a commitment that 


is Simultaneously normative, conceptual, and practical, or 


ane repression, at the same Lime as it understands how it as 
they are situated in relations of domination, presently and 
biscorically. “As édteaters and citizens we are likely to be 
in various stages of dependency or distorted consciousness' 
Ourselves "living as welde in) Canadiam capitalast® socrety- 

We are all faced, as sometime relatively privileged per- 
Sons) Weeh the’ choice in) our work projects) Of being well-— 
Serviced and) “bougnt Off’ by Gur anSuLvucions mhrougiere= 
Wards or prestige Gr, we cancchoose through "“accidencs sof 
biography, performance, or self-imposed marginalization to 
demand a better life for ourselves first, and for those of 
our friends, and fellow citizens beyond us. This is always 
a choice no matter what arguments 'good hearted’ determin- 


ists would try to advance. To reject the 'bad bale ne a Or 
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INST LEUELONS wand particular histories of exploitation. and 
neglect perpetrated by some of our intellectual traditions 
in the high bourgeois world is a decision that means we 
demand reasons for research choices, reasons for school and 
curriculum policy, and reasons for the intervention of the 
state whecher through taxation; social reforms, or the 
police. Justification demanded and achieved is likely to 
be Mer with silence; «repression, Of tne proliferation: o£ more 
reforms that head-off demands for social justice, and de 
Lecce parbveLpatron im CiviG, atiearrs. Thisi as why traci— 
BLOns. Gf crésearch; intellectual, debate, curricula of dissent, 
PEOLGSE, and reconstruction ,, vadical school—community proj ects, 
and the development of public voices and conversations with 
communities are vital counter-cultural and political initia- 
ELVES TOr SELEMINngG Civic and, regional democratic, participa— 
tion. Practical method as a composite of critical-practical 
traditions, represents one methodological kernel that can 
mobilize persons from a multiplicity of reproductive sites 
in the sochety from different social class poSitions and 
occupational hierarchies, and community situations to recol- 
lect and recover the traditions of the deliberative public 
Sphere — as the practical organization of their destinies. 
Practical method tn the context of this study as the 
Organization of reflexive, social inquiry has thrown up 
dGitreren: Kincs Of 2nsiogits and amplications for under— 
standing and superceding the elements of curriculum reform 


that are ideologically regressive for our minds and bodies 
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as persons who inhabit a contradictory culture. We all risk 
Gare enice socio bogi call Verligo, as mohm O'Neill save, by 
Standing in this culture and being overwhelmed by its density 
and possibilities. I propose that one device to cope with 
this vertigo can emerge by conceptualizing how the aspects of 
curriculum reform-as-social refoxrm, that: 1 have alluded .to in 
this study, intersect with three mundane or at least, con- 
ventional and imaginable levels of social practice: the 


regional, the cultural, and the individual. 


REGION Regionalism stands unequivocably (sic) with the 
particular against the universal designs 
of imperialism as the ideology of the uni- 
Versal, Global istate. it first appears as 
nationalism limited by the boundaries of 
the Mation=state but through a process of 
economic and political expansion it goes 
beyond the ethnolinguistic boundaries of 
nationalism to Gubordinate other national— 
ities. Can regionalism, like nationalism, 
evolve inke imperialism? Theoretically it 
eceulad..BUt this 1s unlikely. Without the 
structure of a sovereign nation-state the 
evolution to imperialism is impossible. And 
Lt aS thas nation-state structure that re— 
gionalism rejects for itself..;Onee region= 
alism is open to socialism a dialectic begins 
that leads beyond the ideology of radical 
regionalism to an ideology of indigenous 
socialism. (Thus polriical=cultural) form 
Situated in Third World liberation ideologies 
is the emphasis on self-reliant economic 
development, autonomous and indigenous cul- 
tural and social expression, popular control 
of the economy and political development to- 
ward equality. 

(Melnijiky LO Gke ie Oly LOS B42) 


The western Canadian writer George Melnyk has argued passion- 
ately over the last few years for a renewal of identity in 


Canadian society. He poses this project in regional terms 
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and argues that the social, political, and economic malaise 
that citizens now acutely experience is due, in some measure, 
to living under a system of neo-colonialist imperialism that 
characterizes both the dependent nations and the developed 
nations. He develops the thesis, known in other circles as 
the centre-periphery or metropolis-hinterland theory of 
underdevelopment, that Canada as a society is best under- 


Steed noe as va politically-integrated nation state but as a 


political, and cultural relatvonship with a dominant centre = 
in our case the federal state and corporate-financial inter- 
eSses centred im Ontartos Ths relationship, hustorieally - 


has been one of dependency between the centre and the hinter- 


| 


ands which in Canada's case are the identifiable regions of 
the maritimes, jand the prairie west. The dependency rela- 
tion as such has evolved to a point that cultural and econom- 
ic autonomy has been there in name only while the basic flow 
GE apltal, prorits, mdeas ftarty and *conmtrol has been to the 
centre at the expense or the impoverisation of Canada's 
regional hinterlands - psychically, economically, and poli- 
tically. This basic relation between the regions is one 
established as a pattern of British settlement and economic 
development in the post-conquest years when the Canadian 
economy was based on staple production, extraction, and export 
to value-adding centres. 

Regionalism, Melnyk (1981) maintains, is a more faithful 


f£epresentation of the historical and social fabric of the 
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Canadian collectivity. Political boundaries imposed upon 
the land by the Canadian federal state reflect the centrist 
imMberests Of domination. The. imtegrity of Canada's regions, 
father than its political—-administrative: boundaries, are 
marked by commonalities of historical and geographic fac- 


tors, cultural-linguistic groups, environmental and produc- 


need 


liver Sonduhions, and a Shared history of exploitation. Re- 
gional imagination and understanding as the particular units 
of shared identity and autonomy hold more powerful senti- 
ments of tradition and interests than the atomized, admini- 
strative jurisdictions of metropolitan planning and extrac- 


tion. Local bourgeoisie in this scenario can also be held 


G 


accountable for the underdevelopment of iandigenous regional 
structure despite their sectional disputes over the division 
of regional surplus value. 

Regional indigenous identity and structures are neces- 
sary for autonomous economic and political development in 
order that the full interests of citizens living here are 
given free, unfettered expression and a restoration of con- 
trol over their own destinies. Economic development, so 
far, in the hinterlands has been an irrational, expansionist 
intrusion of capitalized resource development that has 
abandoned its sites as its markets and profits shifted else- 
where. 

Regional expresSion in western and Atlantic Canada has 
been a history of protest and’ Uneven radicalism throughout 


this century. Nonetheless they contain political identities 
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that are distinct from central Canada and its metropolitan 
interests - identities that have been suppressed through a 
humber of circumstances. Regionalism demands that the par- 
tucular cultural axis’ is) the region rather than the locale 
of the province that persons inhabit. Tt becomes the socio-— 
historical unit of renewal and change. Federal-state-re- 
gional relations need to be reconceptualized, along the 


line of persons’ real interests in order that political con- 


ct 


rol, services, and fiscal arrangements reflect those pri- 
OrLeies. Local=regional groups must, becomes the contributory 
Sources Cf cultural activity, social policy, and economic 
Planning Lorventine xegiGns. LoGal politieal elites must 

be seen as the compradors of central-state and continental 
interests. Regional autonomous development needs to be 
undertaken through cultural and economic revolution in the 
recovery of suppressed values, historic interests, artistic 
and intellectual practice, and the deployment of socialized 
Gaputal for Social dain within Gndigenous industries. “This 
means, in our terms, the development of alternative political 
culminal 2nsti tutions, of popullar amternest am the teqgon. These 
institutions will support the deliberative control by per= 
sons and collectivities over the form and content of their 
work. Collective social relations secured in the history 

and) popular political lite of the region wills promote Che 
ind, of Indigenous, personal credtayaty, untellectually and 
artistically, that became emergent: Cultural” forms that cetine 


new possibilities. Radically diftierent perspectives on 
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cultural expression and practice have always been suppressed 
by imperialist dependency relations that prepare always some- 
one else's culture for consumption and commodification. This 
has certainly been the history of aesthetic tastes in the 
west, and the maritimes. 

HGhmicity, language rights, nationalisms, and cultural 
differences amongst persons are used in nation-states, as is 
the case in Canada, for the contradictory functions of secur 
ing identity differences and for social control. Habermas 


( 


975) amongst others demonstrates how the state manipulates 


tH 


cultural traditions, detached from the means of economic and 
political détermination, so that persons turn im upom them- 
selves, aS Minorities, seeking solace and retreat with groups 
from the 'homeland' in the district. Viewed as a local or 
CQnerali= Sstatenmeasure (Of GyniGisemretnnicityand mulereui— 
turalism are welcomed as 'richly diverse expressions of our 
people' in a unified land. It is appropriate to participate 
in state-sanctioned cultural exotica but not appropriate to 
participate as multinational Canadians, on their own terms 
and interests, with full freedom of expression in socio- 
Poltiacal late, The Kind of Gveryday erie zZeiship permmeced 
etinite groupe im Canada represents, fundamentally, the de 
facto deftinitren of Canadian Society. The practice Gf this 
kind of Gitizenship reproduces the relations of assimilation, 
Marginalization, and hyphenation that have always character-— 
ized Canada's neo-colonialist history of its hinterland 


peoples and ethnic working classes. 
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The regional renewal of cultural imagination and politi- 
cal expression that I propose would be a transcultural, 
socialist form of organization that would develop in each of 
the eegional hinterlands of the Country. The precedents for 
this kind of movement are developing more acutely in the west 
at present. The rise of the Western Canada Concept Party is 
an “instance Of Conservative régiondlism while the Parti 
AGagien in. Néw Brunswick is a kind of polities further’ to the 
left. The stirrings of the European Green Party in British 
Columbia represent not so much a particular regional re- 
sponse to internal imperialism but their ecological, anti- 
‘ouster tal, decentralized pelieircal platiorm Ls an important 
counter-initiativefor any political re-organization of Cana- 
dianvpolrtics’. Dt is important that political discourse be 
taken out of the conventional electoral framework that oc- 
cludes the depth of the issues for the public-at-large. 

Hach OL TENESe LNStances cb political, culturaisor artistic 
movement although often disparate in their organizational goals 
and interests, is implicitly united in a regionalist critique 


that 


...condemns the political economy, the class 
Structure and the dominant society that 
Canada imposed on the (Pacific interior, the 
prairies, and the maritimes) in the LOth 


CeNncury . 
(Melnyic, 198), p. 85) 
In the ultimate configuration of interests,conservative or 
reactionary cegional dnterests will likely die out as have 


the Social Credit movement, agrarian populism, and conti- 
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nental secessionists in all but name. The most strategic, 
historical alliances for the future will be between region- 
alism and socialism since it is this political-cultural 
amalgam which will undercut the dependency relations of 
domestue and international) imperialism in ‘Canada. fas 

this amalgam that recognizes and mobilizes for indigenous 
alternative developments of regional popular interests. 
Because political and cultural expression based on regional 
Ssucialest models is mooted an the particularities: of cultural 
objects and consciousness that persons living there can 
identify with, sentimentally and motivationally, then concrete 
Welidity Of anteltectual work ds’ iwoniigmed to the degree 

that it extends their generalizable life interests, as re- 
gional inhabitants. To the degree that it does not resonate 
with regional consciousness as the consciousness of their 
true interests its educational or promotive tendencies fail. 
such work then must then be cast upon the garbage heap of 
intellectual opportunism or else the conditions for regional 
socialist process must be re-thought for local circumstances. 
Radical curriculum development based on practical method inter- 


sects WLth regquonal soctal practice through: 


i. The development of regional research networks in cur- 
ricular development and theory that openly express 
regional sentiments, deliberative decision-making, and 
qualitative analysis. 

ive The develoomen: Of alliances with polmticalintercst 


groups such as womens’ movements, students, the ecology 
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movement, labour organizations, and electoral politics, 
and community organizations committed to regional poli- 
tical onganizationsi 

an The concerted effort to achieve public voices that are 
Heard and teceived as articulate, sacially critical 
alla VSes (Or Tassues” “on eschoors, Gurriculum pal wey; 
and society linkages. To build the structures of com- 
munity public spheres, once again, so that they become 
deliberative-decision-making forums in parallel with 
the state and local political elites is part of alter- 
native curriculum development. 

4. The development of curriculum co-operatives based in 
school districts, teachers' centres, educational fa- 
culties, and independent curriculum-writing that en- 
courages the regional and global transcultural socialist 


perspectives in content are necessarycomponents of a regional vision. 


CULTURE The identification and understanding of 
fhe cultural bevel is an action to brang 2t 
closer to self-awareness and therefore to 
the political; ro recognize an the materi al— 
Pey OL as outcomes Ene possibility of the 
cultural becoming a material force. Such 
a polsticisation of (culture is lactua ly eon 
of the pre-conditions for, and an organic 
element of, longer-term structural change. 
it ts specifically invene cultural area and 
in its characteristic relations with the 
ideological, that there is indecd the pos- 
Sibpvlity of elteclivicy at stherculeural 
level in the pedagogic mode. The recogni- 
tion of commonality in cultural forms and 
the understanding of their own processes is 
already to have strengthened an internal 
weakness, to have begun to unravel the power 
of the formal over the informal and to have 
started a kind of self-transformation. 
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Much of this study has been concerned with an analysis 
of cultural forms in the society-we inhabit. I have por- 
trayed historically how cultural forms iare distributed 
socially, how they can be processes of social critique, as 
well as: social accomodation im consciousness: and im anstitu- 
mena lure, The study problematizes curriculum reform as 


a subset of laberal interventionist social reform and its 
derivetavese 1n social “education. ~4u 2s amportan® to Look 

SEV CuUrr Lew um TeLoOrit,.in our) society, for @e as am anter= 
vention which as a cultural form potently aids in the repro- 
ducElOn. of dominance, contiilict mystiftication, and the accom- 
plishment of closure in social consciousness, debate, and 
Dersonal efiteacy. ~ Asma, cultural form, curciculum xelorm 

has many empirical manifestations and interconnections with 
Other, cultural, fraditions of the society. The fact that 
curriculum practice is strongly mediated through state po- 
litical and economic relations forges its role for social 
reprocuc tion an wenerai, as well. ) The! istudy mas,» been, care- 
ful see yootne Ouse how the: socral > cultural pi storieal, and 
social psychological intermediate in complex ways to produce 
in space and time certain normative social outcomes - which 
we could call a particular society. However, I also implicit- 
GAielisinwasereative or critical-practical mole, for culiunal 
forms themselves - that is, in the organization of resistance. 
Part Three, of course, is concerned precisely with the pur- 


Ste or. this question Tight .inm Che snared face or Structures 


The~retlexive analysis of culturel forms, their distribution 
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and historical production, however convened, are all sites 
for accomodation = reproduction, or “etreat. The Gdeqres LO 
which any of these latter social outcomes are accomplished 
in schools, in curriculum development, or communities Vary 
from total ydetermination te no determination of persons! 
actLlon. 
if have made the case, then, for the fact that the cul- 

tural £6rMS, in CommMunicLes of Gurriculum and reform, do 

Nave: ad-material force and can act for persons an décisive 
ways. Hence cultural forms need to become a Significant 
LOpMe Ob réseéarch in human Science for education, as they 
Must become a Strategic, nen taken. for granted Gonsideration 
Por Enese Organizing Politweal action.) Any -eultural aceien 
eaken “chrough curriculum for ianstance, retracts in difrerent 
Ways in institutional contexts such that, say, jurispruden- 
tial teaching method while formally “progressive' for certain 
classes of students may act to further paralyze or occlude 
Understanding on thé part of ethnwe class, or "underachieving 
students' and so on. Although, jurisprudential method may 
reveal the rich traditions of past bourgeois, discursive eras 
and to this provide an insight into Historical causalities of 
power in communities the students live in - such pedagogy 

may be discriminatory for those students who take it serious- 
iy enough’ t6 apoly 1 to school’ administration or “im authority 
decisions in their new jobs. Nonetheless thematizing the 
eultucaliin this way, im curriculum development; Or im cur 
research communities usually reveals its strong ties with 


the structural calculus of reproduction and resistance. 
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This empirical-practical link of the cultural or curricular 
with institutionalized social outcomes say, of student 
achievement and aspirations, and eventual actual social 
placement should not condemn any counter-cultural initiatives 
as Nalvely or hopelessly utopian. 

One of the more unfair and:.lazy charges that critical 
S0ciais theory has fo tiredly fend) Off acs that: it as)toe 
mice hStle, and ratlonalistic 4m orrentationm to ever anftorm 
tie peoples” practical projects.: Similar, essentially un- 
grounded charges are made against the motive power of alter- 
NALLYe NOD Ciei ileal curriculum theory as. either too esoteric 
in its language or in its understanding of the determining 
power of 'structures'. These charges are usually expressed 
by the personality types of the ‘realistic liberal' and the 
‘constipated Marxist' respectively; both are confounded 
plainly and simply. What ought to be declared to the con- 
ventional research community in education is that all re- 
search 'positions' are embodied social relations to begin 
With They arenindexical summations: of power ani Lhe society; 
that is, whether the power to sustain domination and ex- 
ploitation or the power to sustain revolutionary cultural 
transtormation, or only the power to sustain partial critigue 
and movement of some citizen groups some distance through 
Particular cultural projects. Public discourse becomes’ one 
access point with which to ee) Ghe power co*restructure 


structures, ab origine. 


i make thie plea to practitioners, "theorists, and 
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athe 
developers alike, in curriculum, to listen to work of this 
kind and to begin to appreciate the power of cultural re- 
formation, and its internal contradictions, as Adorno well 
knew, to prepare new organizational forms and consciousness. 
Curriculum theory and development as traditions of citizen- 
ship preparation sit squarely in the auspices of the cultural 
and its renewal. Curriculum theory and curriculum develop- 
ment mediated by a practical method supply sponsorship to the 
everyday integrity struggles of teachers and students in 
the depressogenic environment of schools, and lend strongly 
Ou Longer=lenmm siistorical sstwugglelin theshumanization of 
schooling and civic life by ideology critique, utopian 
eultcural production, andthe communicative, structural er-— 
ganization of conduct. To give up on practitioners because 
o£ our embarrassment over their daily drudgery or, to retreat 
"to the people themselves' (because what can we do about 
society aS it 1s!) only reinforces the logic and history of 
reform up till now that good pedagogy strives to combat. 
To work as researchers and teachers with curriculum theory, 
development, and practice together in the critical present 
and for our utopian futures involves becoming comfortable 
With the ambiquitires, risks, and contradictions Of praxis. 
in Order to know the cultural and political potential: of 
cultural residues and objects that lie latent. in their 
histories ,means to become familiar with different cultural 
sources and selections that say, students bring with them 


from their families or peers, or the histories of protest or 
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repression in the regions they inhabit, or the importation 
of alternative social cultural solutions for "world problems" 
that they discuss in class. Projects that are grounded in 
regional content or in SChool-conmmunity achion serve, often 
unintentionally, to reveal to students their social and cul- 
tural locations within the history of particular communities 
or regions - whether as immigrant families or indigenous per- 
sons. In highlighting their struggles for self-determination 
or Looenolds in the Canadian *dreant these images also help 


Sualize their own social trajec- 


1. 


students and teachers to v 
Eories and possibilities “occupationally, economically, or 
Pobitically.» lesisiquite possible these structural ing 


Sights would indicate that statistically they are fatally 


ct 
O 


Erapped Aan One nichesoft the social structure, and thussact 
PCOOh=Oun persons expectations. “Oncthe other hand social 
analysis might harden, for others, into critique and ackion 
as the attempt is made to penetrate the appearance of the 
Pee Wash 

It can never be underestimated how curriculum as sets of 
practices is saturated with the cultural hegemony of insti- 
tutional life. This saturation extends to affect school or- 
ganization, pedagogical transmission, the experience of 
school knowledge, professional vocabulary and so forth such 
that mere artrtudinal or conceptual orehumanigation shutets 
im style do not sufficiently erode the reproductive rela- 
tions of the school in any sufficient way that students or 


teachers see their social trajectories Significantly dif- 
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ferenely - Protessionalyscnod! talk; in fecent years, sand 
Pnertoews On score curriculatas the “only way to stem the tide 
of slackness' represents at best an ideological-sleight-of- 
hand to obscure fundamental class and capital conflicts; 
teehes Veryrlitiie todo with the internal debates of peda= 
gogy, their integrity, and the development of autonomy and 
dignity in childrens’ learning. Curriculum development and 
social education as the accomplishment of practical method 
DEIngSs participants “down” to the eGultaral objects’ that they 
confront on an everyday basis in school and in the family so as 
see them as ideological signs or as progressive residues in 
their internal relations; and as towhythese relations have 
impinged on their consciousness. To do this kind of analysis 
as a matter of course in their social inquiry means that 
teachers and students trace the logic of the cultural forms 
that oppress them - whether as psychological rationalizations 
im counselling and teaching, community, or regional tra- 
ditions, or as family life. Within the process of dialecti- 
Gal Megation developers and Students can Start, t@ critically 
assess the particularistic forms that they have embraced pro- 
fessionally and sub-culturally which they have taken to 'advance' 
their own interests. Willis (1977) points out that the sub- 
cultural forms embraced by ethnic and working class children 
im schools may serve as rallying points for their soladarity 
and retreat/rebellion, against & clearly discriminatory 
Bcnool system, but as sub-cultural strategies of defiance 


they Ultimately act to ‘ccol-our, students alternative iden- 
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578 
tities. Melnyk (1981) makes a parallel distinction about cul- 
tural exotica as the expression of a defeated identity and 
indigenous cultural self-determination as struggle. The 
latter kind of practice can be the basis for developing al- 
ternative and independent cultural institutions or schools 
that express popular, regional sentiments and a radical skep- 
ticism of the uses of power in society. However, pedagogy 
and curriculum selections that are critically-minded are 
also tactically-minded such that circumstances, contexts, and 
consciousness of the participants often determine how and 
when pedagogy can be judiciously shifted to critical orien- 
tations. The stridency and ignorance that, today, pervades 
many of our school debates in the city and the academy are 
real material forces to be reckoned with. Practical method 


ipeersects witaitne cultural enrough: 


1. Curriculum development and cultural selections in social 


education that should emphasize regional content, 


ope 


0) 


eritical histories, indigenous struggles, historie 
imperialism, and pobular institutions that connece with 
global awareness. 

a Social education curricula that need to include as one in- 
structional objective for students competence in ideo- 
logical and cultural criticism that starts with the most 
immediate circles of their social experience; not as a 
'nasty' element in courses of study but as a lite=aL=— 
firming one. This must be coupled with the social in- 


Guiry skills of deliberative decision-making, synthesis, 
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and generalization. 

The cultural selections and pedagogical vocabulary en- 
coded in curriculum text that should emphasize relational 
thinking in historical explanation, social movements, 
social change, prefit, price), labour, leadership and 
resistance amongst world peoples. Particularly con- 


geeled targets) such as the notions of 


"HOLces” 7. society 'jsticultureimomiski ida. "explana- 


need to be: unpacked as expressions) of relations (that 
are intentioned and power-laden) such that these in- 
Sights are communicated to students. 

Opportunities in social education curricula that need to 
available for community and regional self-exploration 

of students’ cultural histories, corporate and economic 
relactons, and Social action ourlets wherein the teacher 
and school program actively sponsor students' interven- 
ELONS in community affairs. This includes the encous 
ragement by teachers of students' pride in their diverse 
ethnicities; economic and Social origins: 

The necessity of pedagogy and curriculum that links 
students' understandings of themselves with the cultural 
forms they appropriate (with peers, family, work plans, 
school knowledge) with the region they inhabit (in a 
network of political economies) im Canadian ssocieLry has 


to be underscored. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


Considering the risks to individual life 

that exist, a theory that could interpret 

away the facticities of loneliness and guilt, 
Sickness and death is, to be sure, not even 
conceivable. Contingencies that are irremov- 
ably attached to the bodily and moral consti- 
tutwon Of the individual can be raised to 
consciousness only as contingency. We must, 

in Weineiple, Vive ausconsoliere iy with tehen.o 
If world-views have foundered on the separation 
of cognitive from socially-integrative components, 
if world-maintaining interpretive systems today 
belong irretrievably to the past, then what 
fultelis the moral-practieal cask of consti-— 
tuting ego and group identity?...Does the new 
universal language of systems theory indicate 
that the “avant garde" have already begun the 
retreat to particular identities, settling down 
in the unplanned, nature-like system of world 
society like the Indians on the reservations 

of contemporary America? 


The preceding remarks of Habermas help to secure for me the 
Central ambiguifzy of the individual in relation te scheoling, 
civie life, “and participation: ‘The andividual ia the third 
evel Gf “soctal practice that intersects woth practical 
Method. Ole “is Mere “that critical practical anqurry fas to 
aGal with the acute problems of identity and motivation that 
Signal ‘thé malaise in popular polatical-cultural activity, 
£oday. 

One of the issues that must concern educators in a criti- 
cal-practical project is that of retreat and estrangement 
amongst the participants or students it is directed at. It 
is no longer sufficient for pedagogy to become (ust Serre veal 
Ao ae Peele Gb an earbicrany DOlltrcaleor administrative! 


decision to do so. Pedagogy informed by the structural, and 
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Ded 
Surturel Insights or curriculum theory must organize) the 
conditions for motive-forming action within students. The 
Pastis Tor making curriculum f£hemes into’ critical practical 
questions that lead to non=-instrumentalist action is related 
to whether the normative basis of cultural selection, com- 
muna Cacion; and political. action require: rational delibera- 
tye guSeMilcation Or not. Habermas (1975) “argues that) the 
‘mene Lby integrity of persons is.tived, because of their 
Capacity for language, to cognitive and moral-practical life- 
world perspectives that are at base discursively redeemable.' 
Mir Gener WOrds,; "persons" scattolding Of adentzty (as a moral= 
practical and cognitive composite) requires, under present 
historical condi trons, that reasons can be demanded 2n 
principle, by them, for the actions of themselves, others, 
and institutions, that are redeemable through truth. (Thvs 
argument was developed more fully in Chapter 3). Social ac- 
tion that free-floats in a vacuum of the non-discursive 
IUStiUtteCattonm. Of SLuEniClalnsmemeans iat, asma result voE 
other incentives, persons would accept actions towards them 
ame) Sespondsin turn within nNOrMmabive Situations oO whch ne 


Seasons were attached. The communicative situation, in 


ry 


elassrooms,; cr in broader communities, for instance, where 
norms are secured to discursive truth claims is histori- 
Cally allied to an carly bourgeois  ltberal eracot .capicalise 
seciety — identified institutionally as the publac sphere. 


In a communicative situation, which Habermas (1975) feels we 


ave an danger of “approaching, where reasons *for actions sare 
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not given, or they are at least not redeemable through dis- 
ewuiese, ei) prineéip Leas tendentially characteristic of the 
era of organized capitalism and is symptomatic of the system- 
Ler tmpenraLlives Of a seciéty that ae teaken sto function on a 
deristonlstic=-steering model (instreutdonal matvonalism) . 
Bach of these two communicative situations are ideal types 
(see Appendix 4): Empirically, Deas uncertain show elese ly 
social institutional life approximates the tendencies of 


ettnerm one, lt aS certain, however, that difterences: in 


a 


world view (as a moral practical dimension) and cognitive 
perspective coincide with the kind of communicative organiza- 
tion into which persons have been inserted or socialized. As 
a result the motive-forming base of all social action, or 
readiness to act, in persons shifts in congruence with the 
socialization mode. Clearly, the cultural contents that are 
self-formative elements and which are mediated by regimes 

of socialization are received, understood, and acted upon 
differently with shifts in these regimes. The capacity, 
then, to know, to understand, and to act with degrees of 
awareness as persons in the lifeworld changes according to 
Phe ingurstLe-commnicative Grgani zation Ol Vaction. Sin 
COlLien terme, ne Capacity fom persons co Decone mai ral 
dopes is in yvelation to how motivating-action is communicative- 
lyv-organized. If a person's identity 2s considered “to be an 
amalgam of moral-practical insights and cognitive capacities, 
which of course vary widely, primarily communicatively be- 


Stowed, the desare for social-emotional Lite to be normatively 
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organized is a real one. Whether instrumental, cognitive ca- 
pacity is stripped, in our era of organized capitalism, from 
moral-practical (and emotive) qualities depends on persons, 
acting in the world, who. stililustrivefor consistency and for 
boundaries by which to guide themselves or to be guided or, 
it could be said,the need for. the illusion of power. Criti- 
cal theory envisages in its analyses of social evolution and 
moral development that persons, living in an administered 
society, will require fewer and fewer decisions or actions 
taken in their name to be discursively justified in order for 
them to act. Motivationally, it would mean that persons are 
highly vulnerable to an intrusive form of socialization or 
personalized control (Bernstein, 1971) and become disposed to 
act on the basis of plausible authority, efficiency or simple 
effectivity. The other effect of this possible ‘coup de 
tete’ of socialization is that state intervention, corporate 
policy shifts, adjustments in schooling, and electoral democ- 
racy and other movements in the economic, and political-ad- 
ministrative subsystems would no longer need the active con- 
cent OF Participation of anterested publics. §#o Wevach peo- 
litical-economic action from discursive norm-forming tradi- 
tions means that the problems of leégitimation crises dissolve. 
In such a scenario, under organized capitalism, persons 
‘participate’ in formal democracy through passive consent or 
withdrawal of revolving political elites. Persons’ Socio- 
cultural life becomes further concentrated in an avid, com- 


pulsive privatism - where recreational, leisure, famiiy Lare 
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and somewhat less, work interests are transformed into a 
revolving cycle of consumption, competition, and reproduc- 
tion. In a depoliticized socio-cultural realm of retreat into 
a privatist apathy of analgesia motivation is organized 
through a linguistic proliferation of goods, services, and 
status rewards. These contingencies of the socio-cultural 
realm cannot be extinguished without shifting our conception 
of human nature. But as human emotive contingencies, or 
Subjectivities they are dysfunctional for political-econo- 
mic rationalization and planning. The interest, then, 
at the level of the state, non-conspiratorily I would say, 
is to sever normative moral-practical action from political- 
economic awareness or participation with the exception of es- 
tablished elites. With this split political-economic rela- 
tions retain their strategic-utilitarian interests and socio- 
eultural life “is reproduced, but«contained ian) the privatis— 
Pc Structures ©f Compulsion and Seli—-formation. V“ConeEmngen-— 
cies can be mastered in the political-economic realm where 
external nature is taken to be the adversary. Contingencies 
such as death, illness, preference and so on in the socio- 
cultural realm cannot conceivably, for the sake of the unity 
of persons’ identities, be controlled in the same way. If 
intervention reaches, too far, into communicative motive 
formation then the balance of legitimacy and readiness to 
conform in persons is threatened. This is, essentially, a 
problem of social control specific to the formal democracies 


of advanced capitalism. Crea genship im this: culture means 
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“prosperity without freedom" (Habermas, 297 ay Dp. 223) . 

The looming questions that confront educational PLaxts, 
in this climate of possible socio-psychological tendencies 
haveto do with how ego-identity and collective consciousness 
can emerge. Chapters 3 and 9 discuss the correspondences 
between stages of identity, moral consciousness, and ways of 


acting reflectively. Would socialization and pedagogy based 


on a universal speech ethic be sufficient to generate autono- 


mous ego organization and principled moral consciousness over 


time? Is it possible to develop integrity in identity in 
contexts increasingly stripped of cultural-historical tra- 
ditions necessary for the formation of moral-practical and 
cognitive world views? Curriculum theory and development 
must brave the darkened world of the unhappy consciousness 
to determine what organization of communication, at this 
time, will promote emancipatory, non-manipulative inter- 
Subjectivity between others in educational encounters. Are 
the possibilities for a promotive, non-privatized conscious- 
ness in persons possible in the absence of practical roots 
in the particulars of traditions, community, region, and 
family ? Or, must curriculum theory assume that human con- 
sciousness transcendentally reaches to a universalist in- 
terest in emancipation unmediated by cultural 

political particularities - such that organization for col- 
lective political transformation could be accomplished in 


discursive projects that were but ideal-rational turns? 


These are key Gilemmas facing radical “curriculum theory and 
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development as it prepares for the future or the end of 
eCLtizenship. 

Schools presently sit at an ideal vantage point to see 
the epoch-making junctures in the re-making of reproduction 
PractLces (an organized’ capitalism. “If, the post-indus= 
trial synapses of society are to be believed,then social 
Systems are close to a point of steering and maintaining 
themselves instrumentally rather than practically. If hu- 
man consciousness in all its contingencies of symbolic 
mediation, and social labour were the reproductive units of 
earlier capital formations then the universalistic, cyber- 
netic rationality of decisionistic movement is the grand 


illusion of the new age. To be sure, planning that operate 


Wy) 


under an illusion that history no longer has consequence for 
a life of conquest and progress may succeed in establishing 


this aS an organizational principle, de facto, in the society. 


id) 


The long-term prospects, however, of its systemic survival 
are poor for as its socio-cultural identity structures 
‘dry up’ the entire system as° an elaborated superstructure 
becomes; in time, very brittle and runs the risk of being 
Capsmzed by Natural catastrophes, ~entrepses, Or extermal 
social-political threat. However, since we can place our- 
selves, as Caring social theorists and educators ac some 
median point on the scale*between absolute Ssecial cultural 
displacement and animism,then there is room for utopian 
political and cultural theorising. Schools and curriculum 


entrepreneurship are soporifically, if not strategically 
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Sar 
placed, to retrench the bases of community and society-for- 
mation in the particulars of ego-differentiated identities, 
eulture, and regional structures. In thé long run if iden-— 
tity for persons is not secured in the linguistic-discursive 
appropriation and generation of culturerthen no social ag- 
gregates will eventually survive to reproduce themselves, 
nor to be able to tend to the system requisites of cybernetic 
forms. “They structural contradictions of state, corporate 
planners and their intellectual 'quislings' have not re- 
cognized the imminence of their longer-term demise. Of 
course, the ‘efficiency' illusion they labour under gives 
those of us involved in the organization of conditions for 
enlightenment a little more time. 

School practitioners, curriculum theorists and develop- 
ers through analyses implicated and sponsored by practical 
method, and by critical cross-cultural anthropologies must 
decide for themselves that self-formation and societal re- 
formation are tied firmly together in linguistic, cultural, 
and structural bundles. Subjectivity carefully mediated by 
a pedagogy of linguistic-discursive communication in school 
Situations that allows a progression of intersubjective en-— 
counters can lead to personal autonomy and collective con= 
Sclousness mecessary for using culture as a motive or re=- 
constructive force in classroom relations, curriculum pro- 
jects, and social action. Teachers, and academics who have 
become politically vulnerable through the risks they may 
Have taken as political persons can Capitalige on the Struc 


tural understandings that their marginalism has given to 
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them. These experiences of struggle and victimization can 
become part of a shared intimacy and solidarity with others 
in teaching, in research, and on otherxsocial or occupational 
fronts. The more these experiences and the possibilities of 
their classroom work in critical practical pedagogy are 
symbolized in public discourse, the more this work contributes 
to a multi-dimensional reflexivity in persons, in collectivi- 
treo, are yinarequons of the country.) This process; in Gurn, 
links back to socialization and secondary socialization as 
it lays thé practical groundwork for discursive self-forma- 
tion and autonomy. 

A final word, in the way of a warning, on the appear- 
ance-essence distinction in curriculum reform is necessary 
in the completion of this discursus. Marcuse sums up the 


his; expression, "repressive tolerance". The 


Ss 


problem i 


th 


history of curriculum innovations and implementation is re- 
plete with the pseudo-responsivity of state agencies and 
school districts which appear to incorporate program design 
eheances ae the behest of progressive interest groups. Later 
conceptual analyses of the shifts in pedagogy or curriculum 
policy consistently show that the latent core of strategic 
meanings has been left untouched; that the pedagogy, cur- 
riculum content and evaluation modes reflect relations of 
dependency with teaching~leaming, with character formation 


and acts of knowing, and with civic outcomes of tuture so 


cial competence in students. Radicalized curriculum theory 


and development needs to attend to the Surreal Ole —vad 
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faith" that state agency responses and decisions are satura- 
ted with. Curriculum reform as a programmatic politicization 
of this decisionistic response structure carries this "bad 
faith" into classrooms, professional development, and the 
organization of research. "Bad faith" is a cynical de- 
basement of human dignity and responsibility which shows up 
in formally accountable activity in institutional life in 
areas@ such as “credentialling”| “aindivadual ization’, .and 
rinterests in schools, in multi-cultural. expression, and 
ClViC panticipationyat. the devel of eulturcal forms; and 


in the political-economic structural dependencies of re- 


Fh 


gional life. Each of these levels of social practice, in 
their appearance and essence, refract through one another 
with reproductive implications. Each burrows into the 


future of the other in the pursuit of happiness and pro- 


ress. It is only in knowing the intimate and the particu- 


Q 


lar that we can reconstruct their meanings for ourselves as an 


ongoing discourse of political education. Practical method intersects with 
the individual in: 


wie Teacher education and school pedagogy that needs to @velop 
Probocois Of Communication that practice Cdiseursive 
forms of teaching and learning, dialogical group for- 
mats, and a practical recognition of adealizad speech 
norms in most lessons. 

ee The development of critical-practical thinking, exer-— 
eises im autobiographive neflectionm, and mutual :con= 
sciousness-raising of conceptual and historical issues that 


need to be an explicit part of teachers' program plan- 
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ning in not only social studies education. 

Attention to speech and cultural particularities as 
aspects of personal integrity that should be stressed in 
classroom relations and in the growth of a communicative 
ethic in which students and teacher participate. 

The formative links of character, biographical contents, 
community and regional cultures that need to be stressed 
as students' social experience spirals and expands, with 
informal discussion and through formal content. 

The necessity of teachers to avoid psychologistic language 
or vocabulary in identifying students' performances to 


themselves and to their colleagues; and the effort to 


work out more adequate relational expressions that convey 


the latency of caring, knowing, helping, and acting are 


underscored as strategies of persons. 


Hex} 


Shifting the bases of the reward structure of school 
socialization from false conflict. (competaeion), and privi— 
tized, zero-sum points or prestige to personal competence 
Or efficacy and collective *betterment” 1s important. in 
later school vears, (beyond infancy) this could include 
the experiences of planning and implementing of social 
projects, by students, in the community and the region 
that arise from a study of social problems. 

The real individuals of our time are the 

martyrs. who have gone through infernos of 

Sutterime and degradation in their Tesisc] 

ance to conauest and oppression, not the 


inflated personalities of popular culture, 
the conventional dignitaries. These unsung 
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heroes consciously exposed their existence 
as individuals to the terroristic annihila- 
tion that others undergo unconsciously 
through the social process. The anonymous 
Martyrs of the concentration camps are the 
symbols of the humanity that is striving to 
be born. The task of philosophy is to 
translate what they have done into language 
that will be heard, even though their finite 
voices have been silenced by tyranny. 
(Horkheimer, 1974, (1947), p. 
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A Typology of Knowledge Codes 


J.E.M. Cohn, An Investigation of Curricular Innovation and 
Educational Knowledge Codes in a North American 
University. M.Ed. University of Alberta, 1975. 


Dawe's distinction between sociological understandings 
founded on the priority of society as the necessary means 
of establishing order in the anarchical relations of men, 
and sociological understandings founded on the need for 
most Men tO Tecain Control Of the institutions of Society: 
was used to critically examine Bernstein's theory of 
educational knowledge codes. 


As a result of this examination it was suggested that 
Bernstein's two educational knowledge codes belonged to 
Dawes first category of sociological understanding, and 
that a third code was necessary to take into account 
Dawe's second category of sociological understanding. 

This code was developed theoretically and termed the 
Emancipatory Code. 


Using these three codes an empirical situation in a 
large Western Canadian university was examined, where a 
PrOressor Wished tO Introduce an innovatory CUuUrLlLiculum 
programme in a junior level education course, through the 
"GOOG OLiices” Of three instructors under his: supervision. 


As a result of this examination it was discovered that, 
although the professor's initial perceptions of the innova- 
tory curriculum programs could be considered as within an 
Emancipatory Code, the instructors taught the course as an 
Integrated Code form. Various reasons as to why this 
occurred were put forward, and this led to a consideration 
of the problems and difficulties involved in educational 
knowledge code in a North American, course-based, univer- 
sity Situaclon. 


The Problem 


The sociology ot education, like sociology itseli, can 
be seen to be in a state of paradigmatic crisis. Whether 
this crisis should be viewed as the destruction of a 
previous paradigmatic position, and its subsequent trans- 
formation, together with new insights, into a new para— 
digmatic position;1 whether it should be viewed as the 
growing pains of a new academic discipline in a primitive 
Stage Of growth, taking its first Steps From @ monolithic 
mechanical to a differentiated organic solidarity;? or whether 
it should be viewed as the development of conflicting and 
pluralistic perspectives essential to the healthy develop- 
ment of a social science discipline;3 it is far too early 
to say. However, whatever the eventual outcome, Iie 
quite apparent that Olive Banks' assertion that sociology 
of education works within a structural-functional paradigm, 
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With 2tS Main concern as the doctrine. of "order",> made in 
the late 1900"s, is no longer viable. It is now possible 
tO recognize, in Britain for example, three conflicting 
theoretical positions: the continuing structural-function- 
alist one, the phenomenological position, concentrating on 
SOCial interaction at. agmicro Jevel,, utilising Ideas) trom 
people such as Schutz, Merleau Ponty, Marx and Mead; and 
the new structuralists utilizing ideas from people such 

as Althusser and Luscher.° | 


Nevertheless it is very likely “that sociologists of 
education representing all three positions would today accept 
that educational knowledge and educational realities are, 
at least to some extent, socially constructed; and so can be 
treated as problematic. This represents a major shift in 
perspective which allows sociologists of education to "make" 
Om debine their own problems, rather than merely “take” or. — 
accept as unproblematic problems defined by other educators.’ 


One of the major influences in undermining the position 
of the structural functional paradigm an British sociology 
of education was the collection of articles edited by M.F.D. 
Young under the title Knowledge and Control.® While they 
cover a broad range of subject matter and perspectives Young 
has argued that: 


What they all hold in common is that 
they do not take for granted existing 
definitions of educational reality, 
and therefore do "make" rather than 
"take" problems for the sociology of 
education. ? 


The impact of the book has been such that one writer has 
described it as representing "a fundamental change within the 
sociology of education which I shall describe as the emergence 
Gf an alternative paradigm” .10 


By treating educational realities as socially constructed 
and problematic one can raise questions about the curriculum 
making process which have traditionally been ignored by 
curriculum developers using a linear model of curriculum 
development. It now becomes necessary to give due consid- 
eration tO inSbLecutional constraints, the ‘personal pro- 
graphical situations"ll of both curriculum implementers 
(teachers) and curriculum receivers (learners), and the 
pragmatics of the classroom situation, which make the trans- 
mission of educational knowledge problematic. 
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the Area and Significance of the Study 


This study had three main purposes. Firstly, to clari- 
fy and adapt Bernstein's theoretical formulation of educa- 
tional realities in the terms of two educational knowledge 
codes, One descriptive of current educational situations, Ene 
other predictive of future educational situations. Secondly, 
to formulate a third educational knowledge code in contra- 
distinction to Bernetein's predictive code, as an alternative 
future educational reality. Thirdly, to use these three 
educational knowledge codes as the basic structures, within 
which to empirically examine an innovative curriculum project, 
being attempted in the Educational Foundations Department 
of a large Western Canadian University, during a one semester 
Junior level education course. The emphasis in this study 
will be on utilising these theoretical frameworks to inter- 
pret the empirical reality; although, of course, the validity 
of the theoretical formulations will, to some extent, be 
questioned through their capacity to explain and provide 
understanding of the empirical reality. 


In utilising Bernstein's educational knowledge codes it 
was found necessary to clarify and adapt, to some extent, 
his original formulations; because, as Daine remarks: 


Many of these concepts ("collection", 
"code" or "frame strength", "deep 
structure", to name a few) are both 
theoretically and empirically obscure. 


This I found particularly troublesome with respect to 
his predictive or Integrated Code teacher-based form; but 
have succeeded, I hope, while reformulating this code, in 
wetatning the spirit and agntention Of His work, 12 noe ts 
precise theoretical detail. 


his study, then, atcempred LO .expanc the area ot 
predictive educational realities presented by Bernstein 
theoretically, and examine an innovative curriculum project 
in terms of these theoretical formulations. 
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Regionalism and Social Class of the Economic Elite, 1972 
Birth Place 


Class West Center East All x 
Ipper Class 50.0% 62.7% 59.3% $9.4% 
iddie Class 44 3 31.8 Boe 34.8 
Working Class Soll oo 8.5 5.8 
| TOTAL 100% 100% 106% 100% 
|_N me S:)) (456) (59) (673) 


PR Aa RE a SST NARS EL RE ‘ a eb Sor ak fa area oe A 2 
Residence and Control of Dominant 
i Directorship Positions by Sector, 1972* 
i Residence 


& Control Finarice Utilities Frade Manufacturing Resource All 
| Canada 79.60% WING Saez 44.700 4 24.0% 60.0% 
ee 12.1 22.4 37.9 B23 52.6 26.0 
{U.K. 7.0 les 10.4 12.0 8.4 Ue 
poise 4.0 Hh 0.0 1.1 15.6 6.3 
pele L 100% 100% 100° 100% 100% 100% i 
N (852) (170) (174) (226) (333) (1755) | 
f Joint ventures have been included by residence of director without control differentiation. “Residence & Control” includes the 


positions occupied by persons who ure resident in the area indicated or are Canadian residents in foreign controlled firms. For 
' example, ‘Canada includes persons resident in Canada in Canadian controlled firms while ‘U.S.’ includes those residents in 
the U.S. and comprador positions in Canada in U.S. controlled firms. j 


a Distribution 1,454 ‘Canadian Resident Directorships of ~ i | 


\ 
113 Dominant Corporations 
| Among 946 Residents of Canada, 1972* i 
1 No. of Di- Total ee ave i 
rectorships Total No. of No. of ' 
held by one No. of direc- No. of direc- | 
Person Persons torships Persons Per Cent torships Per Cent 
8 ! 8 | a! 8 al 
{ i 6 42 7 afl 50 3.4 
! 6 6 36 13 1.4 86 5.9 
Si 20 100 33 an 186 12e8 
4 28 ite 61 6.5 298 OES 
3 58 174 119 12.6 472 325 
2 155 310 274 29.0 782 53.8 
i 672 672 946 100.0 1,454 100.0 
| TOTAL 946 1,454 
* A total of 287 foreign residents (195 from the U.S., 55 from the U.K., and 37 others) held an additional 301 directorships “| 
dominant corporations. Tota! boards for all dominant corporations are included. 


Adapted from W. Clement, The Canadian Corporate Elite, 
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Mechanisms of the Production of the Crisis in the U.S. Economy, 1965-1975 
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Adapted from M. Castells, The Economic Crisis and American 
Society, 
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Ideal Type of Methodology 


Methodological Note on Ideal Type Analysis 


A question posed in a preceding section of this study is 
exemplary of the grounds for my critical-practical inquiry 
into social reformist curriculum positions that have appeared 
throughout this study. It is paraphrased once again: 


"Are the well-intentioned value 
preferences of social educators 
Ges DO. Oliver (19/76) 7. 3r oN. Newman 
(1975) as illustrated through their 
pedagogical and curricular proce- 
dures structurally inadequate as 
means to achieve the social, poli- 
tical and ends to which their pro- 
grams formally aspire?" 


Secondarily, I ask whether the image of a reconstructionist 
Or critical educational model sketched by these social edu- 
cators 1S congruent with the logical criteria that we can 
expect to be integral to a critically-reflective social 
Science (in this case one can read this as integral to a 
eri tical social studies) ? 


In order to tackle the primary question, and its 
eorollary I need to take stock of not only our conceptual 
tools of analysis but also to propose a methodological for- 
mat that can frame these conceptually inquiries in as 
theoretically and historically comprehensive a manner as 
possible. Conceptual elements from the tradition of critical 
social science will attempt to satisfy the first need while 
ideal-type methodology will seek to remedy the second need 
so that our analysis may proceed. Elements from that scien- 
tific tradition will be taken to be juxtaposed with the 
ideal type format. 


Max Weber could be said to be the first systematic 
exponent of social action theory and the methodology assc- 
Ciated with - ideal type analysis; that is, the method of 
comparative analysis integral to the sciences of human 
action. Weber had drawn from mid-19th century that neo-— 
Kantian and neo-idealist traditions in Germany, represented 
respectively by Heinrich Rickert and Wilhelm Dilthey and 
the Historical School in his attempt at a synthetic, system- 
atic social science. He drew, in particular from Dilthey's 
distinction between the material and the cultural sciences. 
The latter had made the claim that each form of inquiry has 
a distinct method. Whereas the natural sciences engage in 
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facts, per se, the cultural sciences engage in meanings. 
Systematic thought in the natural sciences assumes the form 
of explanation while in the cultural sciences it assumes 

the form of understanding. The methodology of explanation 

of the natural sciences is, par excellence, the standardized 
experiment while within the cultural sciences the methodology 
Of understanding is constituted by interpretation through 
ideal types. 


Weber drew from Rickert- the point of view that science 
is constituted by the explanation of physical or social world 
phenomenon. Rickert to some degree collapses the distinctions 
Dilthey argues for in reducing natural science and social 
science to science in general. The salient distinction 
introduced here is between history and science. As science 
is to be seen as the apprehension of the natural world in 
terms of causal laws so history is the apprehension of the 
natural world in terms of causal laws so history is the 
apprehension of the natural world as a pattern of unigue 
events. Since the key concepts of science were to be laws 
the key concepts of history were to be particular configura- 
tion, of value. 


In attempting to develop critical standards for a com- 
parative method for the study of social action Weber was 
obliged to examine the nature of the relationship between 
science and history. Weber in effect borrows and synthesizes 
from these traditional traditions with the outcome that his 
theory and method of social action dealt with meanings 
values and causal laws as its legitimate subject matter. 

By viewing social science as a scientific tradition, with 
particular stipulations as to its subject matter, Weber 
advocates the use of 'typological procedure’ as a primary 
methodology. In order for comparison of the social world to 
be conducted the ‘ideal type' emerged as a solution. 


Tt was from these beginnings that Weber attempted to 
construe a methodology of the social sciences. He felt 
compelded to distinguish yet) reconcile the: two. types of 
science natural and cultural, but so as to allow a treatment 
of social-historical materials in a systematic scientific 
manner rather than as an art. In order to address the latter 
need Weber felt a methodological emphasis was necessary that 
demonstrated causal relationships, in the social world, but 
which were grounded in some logical schema of proof as was 
the process of ‘explanation! in’) the reconstructed logic of 
inguiry of natural science. Weber conceived his methodological 
problem to be to define the kinds of generalized categories 
which met the logical requirements of this schema and at the 
same time embodied the point of view peculiar to the histor- 
ical-cultural sciences. From this perspective subjective 
categories of social action were developed which would permit 
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understanding and comparative analysis of the social world. 
Weber employed three generalized concepts that logically 

and empirically implied the presence of the other. The 
concept of social action (4 types) led logically to the con- 
Cept of social “relationships (er institutions) whieh led to 
the concept of the general system (or articulated whole). 
This latter concept was more implicit and buried in the 
conceptual schema than the other two. Although each level 
could be studied independently the significance of this for 
our interest is that each concept was considered to be 
invested with the subjective meaning of actors also engaged 
im Ene ditierent structural levels, of the social world. One 
was to apprehend this world first and foremost through the 
meaning and significance actors, singly and collectively, 
inputed to their activity and constructions and others 
activity and constructions. Admittedly, the three levels or 
types of concepts formulated subsumed a wide range of type 
concepts corresponding to that segment of the world. Neither 
Glass OF cOoncepG NOr Lhe portrayal wort myor1cal actors. 
measuring that emanated from their activity are fully 
exhaustive or reflective of concrete reality but particular 
conceptualizations that are abstract by nature. 


What essentially gives form and substance to concepts 
at each level is subjective meaning. Weber construed mean- 
ing to be composed of two kinds: that actually which was 
empirically imputed to a concrete individual actor, and that 
which was a theoretically-conceived pure type of subjective 
meaning. For our purposes the pure type can be taken to be 
parallel with the notion of ideal type. For Weber's purposes 
the pure or ideal type meaning is the first and most obvious 
level of generalized abstract concept and as a construction, 
of course, met the logical requirements of the proof schema 
and were closest to the texture of concrete individual reality. 


Twenty years later Alfred Schutz picks up the implica- 
tions of Weber's methodological work and embarks on a masSive 
project intended to ‘correct’ and develop some of the conceived 
weaknesses in the latter's efforts. Schutz, likewise tackles 
the problem of how to do social study or equally the criticism 
of social study. He argues that four postulates must be 
recognized and integrated within the investigator's methodolo- 
@ical Gdesign tor the social world. In much condensed form 
Eney samount prom tne, postulate Of Trelevance etic sposiulate ia. 
subjective interpretation, the postulate of adequacy (or 
objective possibility) and the final and most important, the 
postulate Of rationality. The prior three postulates -are 
collapsed into the fourth which implies (and gives sense to 
the other three) that all behaviour is to be interpreted as 
derivative from basic scheme of rational acting. It is only 
action within the framework of rational categories that can 
be discussed scientifically. (Although the nuances of 
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Schutz! updating of Weber's framework need not concern us here 
it 1s to the multiple level concepts of social action that 
Schutz makes reference). 


Hence, it is within the theoretic practice of the his- 
torical cultural sciences that the salient feature becomes 
tie 2nrerpretation of the Social. woritd in terms of a system 
of determinate logical structure. Therefore in any inves- 
Eigadti1On Of Social practice or cultural production, Schutz 
suggests, we are dealing with a conceptual system of means- 
ends relationships, one that 1s abstractea from the world of 
concrete actions. 


A normative orientation is integral to 'action' frame 
of reference of Weber's methodology. Within this the actor 
is seen as actually making an ‘effort' to conform with cer- 
tain 'ideal', as opposed to actual, conduct patterns in 
which there is contained the probability of partially success- 
ful efforts and some degree of deviation from the ideal state. 
The nature of the ideal (type) implied here is that of a 
Particular kind of abstraction in which 1s posited the 
normatively idealil Pacvcerm Of CONf1Gurer1on, IMmMpI7ere an 
analysis Of this Kind ts the degree to wiieh. conduce, or 
cultural production “complies with the morm. "lt may be 
such a hypothesis provides the regulative principles for 
generating the particular system of ideal types. For in- 
Stance, classical economies embraces the utilitarian prin- 
ciple while modern economics embraces the marginality prin- 
ciples. “Ror. Ssocrolodgy ,. According .to, ths conception, sociology 
embraces the principle of rationality. Hence, the historical- 
cultural sciences are not seen to be alone in their use of 
ideal types as methodological-theoretic devices but virtually 
all of SClentitic practice employs this notion albelxv 1 an 
implicit, non-systematic manner. 


Schutz speaks directly to use of ideal types by refer- 
ence to economics: 


"BuLld Your 2deal “types @s af all actors 
had oOrlented their lite plan and, there 
fore their activities to the chief end 
of realizing the greatest utility with 
the minimum of costs; human activity 
oriented in this way (and only this kind) 
is the subject matter of your science." 
(Seiwa be ee eo) 


For our own quest, in this study, I have taken ideal typical 
analysis to, be doctmentary interpretive analysis. further 

on ain thas appendix To will establish a Critical social studies 
Model as the GonStiltution Of an ideal tvyoical cultural pro- 
auction. 
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Let uS examine somewhat further what features the generic 
notion of ideal type may possess. As we have said Weber 
conceived of the ideal type as both abstract and general yet 
not descriptive (of ]@ concrete! course of action, but a norma— 


tively ideal course. This view of social action assumes 
certain ends and normative orientation modes as ‘binding on 
che actors.) It) follows that thestypevis descriptive inot of 


an individual action course but a typical one; that is, a 
SeneraliZecorubric withinewhicheansanderinite number of 
cases may be classified. In other words one could say it 
represents an "objectively possible" course of action. (A 
notion that Alfred Schutz retrieves.) Tt should be noted 
that an ideal type contains no particular statements of fact 
but involves logically fixed relations between the values of 
various variable elements involved in the depiction of indi- 
vidual conduct, institutional life or historical tendencies 
of the wider social structure. 


In the social sciences, it may be said that empirical 
generalizations emerge as a set of typical probabilities 
associated with a typically observable course of action and 
grounded in the assumption of an ideal means-end orientation, 
the ideal theoretic type may also for motives of "methodolo- 
gical convenience ... be heuristically employed." (Weber, 
£974, Pp. 92). Theoretic-type generalizations then should not 
be taken as typical empirical generalizations but as struc- 
tural forms predicting a set course of events under certain 
social ‘and hastowicad) condrtions:: 


Gerth and Mills (1946) in their interpretation of 
Weberian methodology have understood the ideal type not as 
vaeneweconceptual toolyY but simplyea procedure to _make cog- 
nizant for ‘consociates' the processes and relationships 
involved in using terms such as 'feudalism', ‘economic man', 
capitalism 7. democracy. . 


"Social scientists (had the choice) 
either to use) logically controlled, 
unambiguous conceptions, removed from 
historical realley ior volsusingsiless 
precise conceptseclosersgeared tormthe 
empirical world.” 
(Gerth and Myiis, 2945700. =59) 


They refer to Weber's interest in the world comparison of 
economic systems and religious orthodoxies. They point out 
that he relied on the structuring of ‘pure’, —polar cases at 
either end of a range of features exhibited by the actual, 
historical situation. One example, is the degree to which 
world religions manifest "senseless suffering" as a formal 
feature. The different religious cases are then arranged 
on this typological scale of 'extreme' and ‘pure’. 
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Capitalism, for instance, has according to this procedure, a 
number of componential features. One such feature is the 
provision of overviews for profit-opportunities. Although 
the types and sub-types vary in scope one is able to dis- 
tribute empirical cases along a scale or continuum for 
comparative analysis yet at the same time develop a general 
theoretic conception of capitalism. Such a methodological 
Procedure represents a controlled level of abstraction in 
which the ‘crucial instances’ Contained within the ideal 
nee permit the historical analysis of a particular prob- 
em. 


in the third section, of the larger study I have been 
concerned with a comparative criterial documentary analysis 
through the construction of an ideal type. The function of 
the latter is very much contingent on the particular research 
Inverest—-ai-hand... The construction OF the adeal. type 1s 
tO, be logically distinct from the application of the type 
aS an interpretive schema. The methodological task then, in 
the sense of this appendix, 3S the interpretive grasping of 
the meaning intended to be associated with the rationally 
formulated pure type of a common phenomena and involves the 
interpretation of cases of future action or production via 
an ideal type. 


The task, then, that has been set for this appendix 
in terms of the preceding discussion is as follows. A con- 
struct Will be identified as a critical social studies 
model in an ideal typical sense. Its component elements 
whether epistemological, pedagogical, curricular will be 
identified as will the logical relations between them and 
the boundary conditions of their variation specified. These 
elements will be conceptually integrated within the model- 
viewed-as-an-institutional set of relationships, historically 
and economically situated. As these elements will be specific 
ideal typical dimensions of the general critical social 
studies typology actual case examples of relevant facets of 
empirically, existing programs may be seated as to degree of 
consequence, Newmann, (1975) and Oliver (1976). They will 
be critically interpreted and compared as to intended objec- 
five meaning for school ‘practice and in terms ot Eherr 
implacations for educational practice as would be predicted 
by the general critical typology. Jt should be noted (that 
whereas an earlier reference was made to the essentially 
non-evaluative significance of ideal type use the critical 
or social studiés typology is equally non-evaluative in its 
analysis with respect to the singular moral nature of the 
concrete programs (Newmann and Oliver) but cE=y qelenyepketayi, Keke 
critically-reflective about the educational efficacy and 
operative assumptions of these particular rational construc-— 
tions (termed programs) intended for 'reconstructionist' 
ends. Hence any evaluative discussion that appears to 
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assume the form of such judgmental monological language is 
not intended to be equivalent in scope or function to the 
disembodied, ahistorical ethical '‘reasoning' found masque- 
radingin the realms of the analytic philosophies and their 
pedagogical simplifications; as legitimate and reasoned 
discourse" AS Ourtreview Of the tradition Of critical 
science should demonstrate ethical discourse is logically 
inseparable from theoretical practice as each conceptual 
(Or curricular) representation is also, among its other 
properties, a theory of society (or social relations grounded 
in definite species-given ‘interests’ of domination, under- 
standing and control. Perhaps the above distinction of 
evaluation can be clarified if we view ideal types such as 
the Ones Dresoccuping Weber (iProtestantism, = = Christianity. , 
VCapitalism®) or the one of eentra interest tor this 
essay; critical social studies; are not to be identified 
as stereotypes of historical phenomena, which can lead to 
narrow, reductionistic evaluative concepts but instead as 
devices leading to open analysis, deliberately framed by 
the investigator's selection of empirical and theoretic 
knowledge at the time. 


According to an aforementioned postulate of 'adequacy' 
the variable elements of the critical social studies typology 
are not to be seen aS imaginary notions and practices regard- 


ing social reconstruction. These factors are to be taken as 
"objectively possible" and plausibly operational under 
eertain Historical and political conditions. “One intent of 


Ene, LYDOLOGY 1S FLO” *pOlnt "up cerecain pattems of relation— 
ship implied in Harvard school program proposals (1975 and 
1976) which would have a particular causal effect on the 
directions school practice takes. Hence we can compare and 
weigh through the typology the causal significance of 
selected items and assess their expedience for reconstruc- 
tionist outcomes. That is, if we wished to assess, say, the 
Significance of the instructional component of legal-politi- 
cal process management in the citizen-action curriculum 
(Newmann), we could strive to determine its necessity or 
non-necessity for contributing to environmental competence 
and to what extent environmental competence, as a form of 
Critical cutizenship education, was wllustratzve of a 
critical social studies. Clearly, innumerable examples of 
analytic projects Of this Sort could be given here. it 
should also provide an idea of the patent massiveness of 

any comprehensive critical interpretive analysis. 


I contend that the following necessary functions of 
ideal type analysis can be applied in this kind of inquiry 
and study: 


a) To determine to what degree the Newmann and/ 
or Oliver programs of educational reconstruc= 
tion either partially or tocally; as 
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historical-cultural phenomena, approximate 
the theoretically constructed ideal type. 
This analysis will be instrumental for 
displaying, explicitly, some of the arrange- 
ments between variables in each program 

and 'pointing up' the clarity of offascat- 
ing properties of language used in these 
separate projects. 


b) To attempt the systematization and cultural 
Symbolic location of varied subject matter - 
as dispersed in the two widely different 
program formats - by the use of the general 
#déal type of critical social studies. This 
task puts the analyst in the position of 
focusing on the "internally most consistent 
forms of practical conduct that can be 
deduced from (the programs') fixed and 
given presuppositions" for its implications 
for student and citizen behaviour. (Weber, 
1946, p. 324) 


The significance of this statement is given in the Marxian 
notion of the interpenetration of ideas with material int 
ests. 


c) As a core@llary to 'b)' such an analysis 
that throws into relief the actual course 
Of program events (of Oliver and Newmann) 
against the ideal type actually enhances 
the development of central explanatory 
hypotheses surrounding the not-educational 
motives of the two Harvard proponents. 


For a comprehensive exposition of the methodological nature, 
background and use of the ideal type in social science and 
educational research see A. Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry, 
1964, 82-83; R. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
1949, 221-225; M. Weber, The Methodology of the Social 
Sciences, 1949, 42-47; A. Schutz, The Phenomenology of the 
Social World, 1972, 232-238; P. Filmer et al., New Directions 
ty Sociological Theory, 19I2, ee, (ESt, 225. 
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FOOTNOTES 


ie May it be noted by the reader that the term ideal 
refers to a perceived state of affairs from the actor's 
point of view rather than from that of the investigator. 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS DIVISION 
SCHOOL & SOCIETY 


EDUC 5067 
M-F 8-9:15 
Been Dice 
Summer 1982 


The course involves students in a theoretic, reflective, 
and practical inquiry of interrelations between social structure, 
community, school and curriculum decisions. The course deals with 
the central question of how society is possible, of how our 
consciousness of society is possible, and of the school's role 
in reproducing such competencies and understandings in students 
living in communities. As such we will be concerned with 
investigating processes of socialization, legitimation, social 
selection and opportunity, and environmental competence. 


The course proceeds by way of a descriptive analysis of 
Significant ideological and economic trends in societal and 
school structures in North America and the United Kingdom. This 
is followed by interpretive readings and study of classroom and 
curricular data as one basis for portraying the relations of 
community and the wider society. Students are encouraged to opt 
for and declare a preferred pedagogical and sociological stance 
regarding the role of the school in reproducing student's identities 
and community life. Developing some practical competence with 
methods of analysis, relection and intervention, comprise the 
third part of the course. Here, students should seek to demon- 
strate a practical understanding of the Links between identity - 
school community - society through a field study that begins to 
anchor and illustrate their own evolving sense of professional 
responsibility for their own and other's social futures. 


jsetqe Ih Part 2 Part 3 
(the social ‘IS) (ought) (cought to be done) 
international economic trends - interpretations of ~ practical inquiry 
models of schooling school,classroom & - asking questions 
models of social reproduction societal data & getting answers 
variants of educational - consciousness & its - linking school, 
ideologies contents curricula & 
components of the community ~- preferred & declared community 

world views of schooling - developing awareness 


of structures 

- developing & acting 
with pedagogical 
awareness 
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As the course is organized on a seminar-lecture basis 
students are advised that an active contribution to discussion 
and activities in class is expected. The development of skills 


and imagination in practical inquiry is a dimension of the course 


towards which students should work and gain competence - a final 


expression of which is the doing of a field study. (investigating 


school-community links). 


ASSIGNMENTS AND EVALUATION 
40% Mid-Term Take-Home Examination DUE JULY 26 


(i.e. theory & method of social inquiry in education based 
On course texts, assigned readings & discussions). 


60% Field Study or Research Essay DUE AUGUST 16 


(particular emphasis should be placed on demonstrating the 
rudiments of practical or critical inquiry for teaching 
via a community-oriented study or research essay). 

see Bevlak &eBerlak 6, 10; 12: 


Readings 


The Rise of the Meritocracy. Michael Young. Penguin. 
Harmondsworth. 1961. 


Dilemmas of Schooling (Teaching and Social Change). 
Ann & Harold Berlak. Methuen. New York. 1981. 


assorted handouts 


.,.-And must not an animal be a lover of learning who determines what 
is or is not friendly to him by the test of knowledge and ignorance? 

Most assuredly. 

And is not the love of learming the love of wisdam, which is 
philosophy? 

They are the same, he replied. 

And may we not say confidently of man also, that he who is likely 
to be gentle to his friends and acquaintances, must by nature be a 
lover of wisdam and knowledge? 

That we may safely affirm. 

Then he who is to be a really good and noble sire of the State 
will require to unite in himself philosophy and spirit and swiftness 
and strength? 

Undoubtedly. 

Then we have found the desired natures; and now Ee we have found 
them, how are they to be reared and educated? 

Plato 
The Republic 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS DIVISION 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION EDUC 3004 
Historical, Philosophical and Holey HAI 
Sociological Critique Mio iol®o = ttt SO 


The course is concerned with introducing and developing within students 
the conceptual and practical competencies of social and philosophical criticism. 
The course examines through critical modes basic and enduring problems of schooling, 


educational theory and practice in both Anglo-American and global or world contexts. 


The course sees such problems as economy and schooling, management of knowledge 
and cultural transmission through curricula, classroom social structure, biography 
and self-reflection as determinants of school achievement and provision. Perspec- 
tives and traditions from history, sociology and philosophy provide the framework 


for guiding students’ critical inquiry into these problems. 


Students are expected to develop for themselves a systematic method of inquiry 
that allows them to dissect, describe and evaluate educational realities of SeNKE . 
classroom, school and social life that they have encountered or studied in their 
teacher training programs. To that end the course relies upon concepts basic to 
the disciplines of existential- phenomenology, critical and interpretive sociology 
and historical method that will enable the student to acquire a defensible peda- 
gogical method of criticism in his/her examination of educational problems. 
Through the uses of criticism students will develop a personal, normative position 
with regard to the organization of teaching and schools. This suggests that by 
working through such a project students will be in a position to act reflectively 
with compassion and rational judgment toward problems they confront in everyday 


life as teachers and as citizens. 


The course, then, proceeds along two parallel lines of inquiry. Early in 
the term students will internalize the elements of a working method of inquiry. 
This method will be practised and refined as we encounter problems cast up by 
the social sciences and philosophy. The second kind of inquiry, then,is a 
particular excursion into the terrain of existential - phenomenology, interpretive 
sociology, and history. Both these lines of inquiry continue throughout the course 
allowing students to critically examine and act upon issues in education cast up by 


history, philosophy, and sociology. 


The course runs on the basis of lectures, seminar-format, presentations and 
readings. We will have speakers and resources from the outside to deepen some of 
our inquiry. Participation by all class members is a prerequisite to a successful 


course. 
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Evaluation: 


Texts: 


Dewey, John 


i) 
hN 
' 


In every society....there are some persons with an unusual 
sensitivity to the sacred, an uncommon reflectiveness about 

the nature of the universe and the rules which govern their 
society. There is in every society a minority of persons 

who, more than the ordinary run of their fellow men, are 
inquiring, and desirous of being in frequent communion with 
symbols which are more general than the immediate concrete 
Situations of everyday life and remote in their reference in 
both time and space. In this minority, there is a need to 
externalize this quest in oral and written discourse, in poetic 
or plastic expression, in historical reminiscence or writing, 
in ritual performance and acts of worship. This interior need 
to penetrate beyond the screen of immediate concrete experience 
marks the existence of the intellectuals in every society. 


(Edward Shils, 1958) 


Participation throughout the term . 
Mid-term take-home or essay exam. February 19. 
End of term essay or term paper. April 21. 


(format for term paper writing will follow) 


Experience and Education 
Collier-Macmilian. 1963 


Burton, Anthony The Horn and the Beanstalk: 


Problems and Possibilities in Canadian Education. 
Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1972. 


Greene, Maxine Existential Encounters for Teachers. 


Random House 1967. 
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CURRICULUM STUDIES 
PERSPECTIVES ON HUMAN PRACTICE 


ED Cele eyo Ie (he, WOHRASE 
Curriculum and Instruction Division hires. 5 SOO 3c 1010 


STRUCTURE sae BREN BIW 


This course is structured to provide students, teachers, and 
administrators interested in program development-evaluation with oppor- 
tunities for systematic inquiry into the range, depth, and function of 
curriculum literature, policy issues and alternative developments in 


curriculum theory. Course members will be exposed to and will practice 
through concrete precedents the tasks of curriculum development and 
evaluation work. It is important that members develop a vital histor- 


Teal sense vor thevemergentce of the curriculum as) a treldmot study. 
Fumthiemmore, tts latent possibilities: as an inquiry, communucy stor 
educational and social reform will be stressed. ‘ 


The course takes seriously the re-introduction of the idea of human 
practice as an organizing concept for both theoretical inquiry and for 
practical political conduct. Human practice as an idea can be taken 
as che MotLon that “Ce endl tacemor Ou ctiitunalee ecoOnonuc.. and sedica- 
tional institutions is understood as the accumulated history of 
cultunalily—speevine rellatzons between Lellow persons jenystal lazed an 
Memory Over tine. "Persons aavelsicen as) dcting towands |. megotada tine 
with, and opposing one another in a network of power, sentiment, and 
possibility. Ideas such as the school, knowledge, curriculum, evalua- 
ELON, Peller, developmemt . aids iio) on) camebe raccomumPpeds fom wcollec tively 
and situationally by the intentional consciousness'of persons acting 
toward one another, grasping jointly-produced meanings, constrained by and 
transcending the weight of their respective horizons of tradition. 

Cl Oe WS. wil Hewes, MEESHOS IMLS Ore INEGI wehbe ne wilebE Was jo wor OC 

Human practice or reflective practical conduct does not suggest that 
ene S@eStell Wereilcl UG ge eme eeldliicawe OlieCoONe Cin Suited oi Wl Watiee Cae qwigete 
it can be reduced to the intentional graspings of a few individuals 

but that all forms of knowing, acting, apprehending, sense-making and 
valuing that we do as teachers and as citizens are made possible and 
only constituted by the moral and political activities of classes and 
groups of men and women acting in concert or in fragments towards some 


MONSON Css iwi (yoNeke! Enel secila went: nse Whe CUES, win ellseseesetiole 
SOCHe tL Les ana ditterent  MiACMesS sone NCULE Ue BWies Can VexpeGt Pe ~sons ho 
hold to a ditterent idea on therm project, Dhis diversity an interests 


and projects we know only to well from the conflicts within the educa- 
tional community and the curriculum field in particular. 


The idea of human practice understands 'human-ness' in both its 
particular and essential or universal qualities. What we find as 
universal interests are the material struggles for improvement and 
mastery of life conditions, the interests in understanding, and that 
of autonomy. These struggles or life pursuits, however formal or 
institutionalized they might be, are never detached from their grounds 
in our everyday world of needs, interests and concerns as intimate 


pers ons. 
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CURRICULUM STUDIES PAGE 2 


With this view we find that the living contours and SXpiemikenice 
of human practice, as world-building, connects the apparently sacred 
and profane realms of theory and practice. What's more these living 
contours are through and through moral and political relations. The 
argument, however, suggests that it is not only futile to separate 
these kinds of practices conceptually or in conduct, but that it is 
historically distorting of the development of global traditions of 
selence in the West and East. Furthermore, tO suggest, as does the 
narrow technical conception, that theory speaks not, is not mediated 
by, nor grounded by practical moral conduct is an ideologica misrepre- 
sentation -- a stance, incidentally, the history of modern educational 
thought has ali too uneritically practised. So, with other kinds of 
workers persons an) the curriculum field are urged to reconsider their 
work as: 


Va fOr sOreuitonplantsm,. a. tonmeon pola cad sand 
social philosophizing and theorising. If we 

PCO NUAc TN wus ete may evel Deis come Olt OUR Own 
thinking and perhaps increase our ability to 
communicate with one another." (MacDonald, 1975) 


The course has proceded, as you have discovered, and will continue 


along two parallel Vines of inquiry. We Wook, along ome of thesie Vines, 
at more conventional ordinary language themes in curriculum development, 
evaluation, and theory. Discussions, readings, and presentations have 
edit orceds tit Ss OUI se condeparall Neds engaimes slime au mome sphtshos opiiicall 


inguiry into the bases of human action, decision, and responsibility. 
This line commits us, as course members, to become self-reflective as 
meaehes Aandi teense COnCe mnie daw iG MOU OW nibs Om rape Ss mmeniGiem Gsatse 

and relations with others as these impinge on our work as curriculum 

DEG ple Ne EWoOmMIMesn (Om spider ed wiictiimy ware eS Senta alelbyeemedisaity eid vamd 
drawn together by examining specific problems and selected issues in the 
frleliad Of Curriculum studies. “Resource persons), artvele handouts, anid 
film are some of the means we have of connecting ourselves, as intimate 
DEwSOms pe UOM thie a SitaU cieUies Os sCnies Wom lid We wha wes Ts eee Cine esa micur tne swe 
reconnect two lines of questioning that are the axes of a human science. 
Aion these acutvil tics, «aS unnee) Sepanrcaie but sumiGenmeliatwcida stasis seame 
Called) fon in a reconceptualized curriculum anduiny,. 


Even as program developers and evaluators we increase the possi- 
bilities os arcOMmuUnitys Ce pract Teal —daaliogtie Vio wic  recOemdz es iEme 
MIO MMC SmOls NO eS Ocala ina CLiGe Sr 


To this end we rely in the course on a range of teaching and 
learning strategies, resources, and instrumental content that each of 
us, as course members, will adopt from time to CImMe UM ahve vn ct he 
SHMWPSS Wl Perel wvos f would expect that students, at times, will sicel 
the discomfort of ambiguity as their traditional roles are deepened 


and reconsidered. 


Is it because we are afraid to acknowledge that 


power makes up our center -- a power eines ileie Ss Seliysl hy 
comes up against the power of others; principals, 
parents, kids, board members, text writers. We are 


afraid, maybe even ashamed, to acknowledge that that 
which we are about as educators is politics: a struggle 
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CURRICULUM STUDIES PAGE 3 


to maintain, maybe even change through destruction and 
reconstruction, the world we make with others. lf we 
acknowledge that we are political we necessarily risk 
defeat, or maybe the awareness that we are indeed doing 
someone else's thing and are alienated from ourselves. 
ff we acknowledge that we are political we risk reéecog- 
nizing our importance and hearing ourselves as braying 
ZSSES Ww Wiles eae SyaevOls , ~ Wie WS Geer esac oe Seleee 

to! proclarm the indiyidual and to then fit ourselves 
into a prepared slot: buy someone else's package of 
objectives, materials, and bets; or put on someone else's 
as cunt ives Siclioolw ai hen mice we Sawin ant atsuisnedm fault , 
NOG (OWES. 


Arey. “Poetry and Power: Unie onli Ce SmoneGlise weueoun 
Development ." Chie bimea oi 75)) 
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Innovations in Secondary Social Studies Curriculum 


Ed. C.l. 462-463 2.e Wire 
Department of Secondary Education N1-107 


Thursday 9:30-12:20 


Structure: 


These courses are structured to provide a deep historical understanding 
of recent and past developments in secondary socia] education. The accent 


throughout both courses is on a collaborative form of teaching and learning. 


In the initial term students are involved in a review of selected 
social] studies strands such as reconstructionism, community education, 
reflective-inquiry, disciplined-centred forms, and current designs of 
provincial social studies curricula. In parallel and concurrent with the 
historical reivew we actively explore the bases and possibility of a critical 
social studies form. Such an activity relies upon students providing 
personal knowledge and expression from their lifeworlds at the same time as 
we tap conceptual precedents, formal social studies projects and empirical 
knowledge of our society in order to synthesize a critical standard or 
‘ideal type' of citizenship education. Throughout this course we consciously 
attempt to 'situate' our 'C & |' and social studies languaging, our activities 


and our conclusions in an explicit social and historical setting. 


The use of a ‘critical type' enables the class, as participants ina 
collaborative way, to analytically question and probe the historical and 
pedagogical nature of their selected social studies traditions. Students 
are enabled to ask questions regarding the ‘'worthwhileness'' of each tradition, 
its scope and effect as a set of educational practices (for secondary students), 
and its impact upon political and cultural relations in an intented 
Community. Students will engage, in the first term, in gaining an analytic 
and historical knowledge of selected social studies traditions, a clarification 
and elaboration of their particular committments to a social studies curriculum 
orientation, and the development of a (defensible) set of norms for practical] 


cOnduct as a teacher and citizen in the world. 


Course members wil] be concerned with developing skills in historical and 
conceptual analysis, modes of researching, and an ability to practice 


deliberative arqument and persuasion. The critical social studies form, 
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generated by the class, acts as an historical reminder of the evolution of 
consciousness within our collective lives as teachers and learners. The 
Critical form can act to remind us of our committments as educators to the 
practice of responsibility and autonomy in our life and school communities. 
As well, it seeks to validate itself through a reflective scrutiny of our 


conceptual and practical activities as social studies teachers. 


In the second term (463) the course typically 'invites' students ta 
become adept at translating their preferred conceptions of the social studies 
into practice. This can involve taking the languages, practices and assumptions 
of their theorizing and analysis and making these an integral part of 
curriculum units, resource units, simulations and in-schoo} abservations/ 
evaluations. It is important that students do not lose practical sight of the 
importance of incorporating their conceptualizations from the first term 
within the resources they develop in the second term. (Parts of these units 
will be micre-taught to the class.) Criteria of success in this respect 
rest with whether the remaining class members are ‘moved' and can respond 
deliberatively and reflectively, as students, to the intended instructional 
Outcomes. In other words can we discern changes in self-consciousness and 


conduct even amongst our own class members? 


Students will strive to secure a pedagogical and practical correspondence 
with the traditions they debated, elaborated and justified throughout the 
first term's work. Practice teaching in social studies within the seminar 
sessions of within school classrooms is not to be taken as an afterthought 
but should be seen aS one important means of validating their image of good 


social studies practice. 


During the second term's work students continually recollect their 
indebtedness to the essential mediations with the notion of critical inquiry. 
The success of their projects relates to the success of their remembering. 
lt is an obligation of this course that participants demonstrate or redeem 
their view of the good citizen through the preferred curriculum decisions and 
instructional strategies they choose when practising social studies. In 
this sense the class participants, as teachers, become committed to a notion 


of what is worthwhile striving for in their teaching, the content they may 
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transmit, and the view of the good life they hold for their students - as 


mediated through a particular social education perspective. 


As for the career of our course it may be useful to draw a parallel 
with the Brazilian educator, Paulo Freire, who reminds us to embrace the 


notion of pedagogy as dialectical practice. 


James MacDonald writes 
“The concept of praxis is a valuable one, especially 
when used as Freire does to mean action with reflection, 
in distinction from either reflection without action 
(intellectualism) or action without reflection (activism). 
Thus, (social studies) curriculum development is seen 


@s praxis or action with reflection."! 


(MacDonald, 1975) 


Assignments: (see contract sheet for grading criteria) 


x, Small extra/intra class exercises 
1}. Oral Presentations of a Selected Tradition 
2. Critical Review of a Selected Tradition Due November 14. 


3. Personal Position or Social Studies Rationale Paper Due December 12. 


(463) 

x, Small extra/intra class exercises 

1. MicrosTeaching Session with Alternative Approaches. 
2. Development of Comprehensive Curriculum Unit. 


3. Development of Resource Unit or Research/Book Review. 


Course Schedule Bel Coa “SZ Sept. - December 1980 


Sept. 18 


Theme: Course Structure: Personal and Pedagogical Committments 
LOTUS SAS EN eel A BON ES AS he be EA ee 


Topic 1 (Personal Backgrounds) Topic 2 Approaches to the 
Social Studies 


Resources: Course outlines, ratiOnale and group biographies 
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A Schematic History of Conservative, 


Liberal and Radical Factions within Educational 
Progressivism 1930-1970 


Any discussion of the structure and significance of progress- 
ivism and educational theory in North America of the period 
1950-1980 must take account of its internal history. A 
fuller analysis might begin such a discussion by linking 
figures such as Dewey, Pierce, Beard, Veblen, pragmatist 
philosophy and experimentalism in science and social policy 
with the phases of liberal and monopoly capitalism that North 
American society passed through from 1870-1930. 


In this Chapter I provide a profile of some of the major 
figures inside progressivism and how their philosophical, 
pedagogical, and political views were often sharply at odds 
with one another. As conservative, liberal, and radical 
factions within progressivism their structural expectations 
for societal reform differed substantially. But, pedagogically, 
conservative-liberal theorists and radical theorists, in 

the fifty year glimpse of progressivism that I provide, have 
shared a common ground of curricular and methodological pre- 
scriptions for school life. However, as this study argues, 
form and content go hand in hand in research discourse that 
Ore aitAces tse li for ragLeat, praxive In Senool ang Socteny. 
Because form reciprocates with content 1t as important that 
I demarcate with some clarity the major intellectual and 
poOrttiecal schisms within progressivism from 1930-80, It as 
irom an intellectual and political sociology of the range 

OL Mormaclive positions taken, particularly by the radical 
progressives, that we can learn and appraise as reflective 
theorists what necessary organizational elements might be 
IMcCorpOraLed= in our ULOpTaM DrojJects Of radical curriculum 
change. 


Progressivism in its educational expressions is characterized 
by both its diversity and homogeneity of positions on 
HDoltbicaivorganization and methodological preparation res— 
pectively. The field in North America can be divided 
according to my research for this study, and by Bowers 
(1969), Cremin (1961), Williams (1961) and others into 
recognizable liberal-conservative factions, and radical 
Marsist and non—-Marxist factions. If the reader accepts 
this sticetinct2on, for the period 1930-1930, “Gthar 16. 

the ascendency and peaking of monopoly capitalism) then 

it is possible to identify three paradigmatic phases of 
progressivism within each faction. The liberal conservative 
faction from pre-1920 included such figures as John Dewey, 
William Kilpatrick, and Francis Parker who drew from the 
text ‘Democracy and Education" for their exegetical inspira— 
tion. The period 1920-50 in the liberal-conservative 
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Zaction sees figures such as Harold Rugg, George Counts, 
and John Childs as pre-eminent in depression era progress- 


ivism - Feinterpreting Dewey ' ie i 
Ss pedagogy in more socia 
active terms. = a 


The period 1950-1980 for liberal progressivism is best 

characterized by the work of men such as Donald Oliver, 
James Shaver, and A. Guy Larkins - as one instance of a 
liberal democratic framework. 


Radical reconstructionists or the left progressives can be 
paradigmatically grouped in three parallel clusters for the 
period 1930-1980. The signs in educational theory that 
reflected a radicalization of Deweyean pragmatism and from 
which his influence was later removed were found in the work 
of George Counts, Theodore Brameld, Norman Wolfel, and 
Mordecai Geossmanss “The first paradiem?: of radicalization 

in progressivism coincided with the most severe years of 

the Depression, 1931-34. Counts was a transitional figure 

tie VeErmssoneihis paradiematic classification since he 
Steadily grew less radical. “Finally, in “the ’l1950"s Counts 
had 'officially' abandoned progressivism for a more classical 
phaelosophical =rationale. I would date the first sustained 
cee American expression of radical progressivism from 1930- 


Thewsecondsperiod 7 31950=1965, ofmlett procressivismeand 
variants of socialism includes figures such as Sidney Hook, 
although not an educator, Theodore Brameld, George Axtelle, 
Bruce Raup, Kenneth Benne; William Stanley, and Herbert 
Marcuse. This group was a highly diverse collection of 
theorists whose views ranged from orthodox Marxist van- 
guardism, socialist reformist, left-leaning liberalism, and 
romantic naturalism. At that time each wanted schools 
either to promote socialist revolution or to repair, demo- 
cracy through adhesion to pre-determined group norms. Thws 
eluster of theorists, bound in their commitment to the 
school as an agency of political ‘indoctrination or of 

social repair, formed their common interest primaraily on 
fighting an increasingly conservative rearguard action 

by. Obher factions in the Progressive Education Association 
Gabon a this adeo loci Gal strugete continued until the 1947 
breakthrough and capitulation of the association to the 


left progressives. 


The third period of left progressivism thate l consider can 
be demarcated covers the period 1965-1980. Figures in this 
period include Herbert Marcuse, tHe veritical Social eheorist 
Theodore Brameld once again, Issac Berkson, Harold Berlak, 
Ira Shor, groups such as Students for a Democratic) Society 

(CS aDee we 1965). 6 Quepec Teachers' Corporation (C.E.Q. 1975) 
and others int he United States and Canada. The figure 
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that bridges these political and educational paradigms for 

the left is Theodore Brameld whose thought matures and 
diachronically incorporates a number of 'progressive' positions 
for global, educational PrOVisloOn And socialist consciousness 
over a forty year period to the early 1970's. Brameld 
singularly demonstrates, of ali the progressivist Theorists 

of liberal and radical factions, a deepening radicalization 
and global socialist thrust am his political and educational 
Strategies. Ultimately, Brameld was to drop the pragmatist 
legacy of John Dewey as an encumbrance in his (Brameld's) 
conceptualization of a socialist education. Brameld is the 
only figure whe finally crystallizes the different ‘factional 
strands of the progressive era by claiming that 'progressivism 
does not have a place for Marx but reconstructionism does. ' 
(Brameld, 1957) 


Clearly, the liberal-conservative progressives and the left 
reconstructionists have a common philosophical heritage in 
Dewey S “pragmatism. The actual linkages with this phiijo= 
sophy are soon left behind, although this was not acknowl- 
edged in the: 1930s, Since pragmatism did not allow 2 piat— 
ROrm for radical dissent and “social criticism through ansti— 
tite ona bized “schooling. Yet the two factions’ do mot Go-exist 
for the same time periods either but rather overlap as 
periods of reaction and counter-reaction to one another. The 
history of science is replete with this pattern of lag and 
leap in formal knowledge diffusion and societal re-organiza-— 
tLOn? 


What must be argued, however, for the purposes of this study 
Ave wtwo mites aS 2 result tot this shisteritcal sketch. “irstily. 
Theodore Brameld does require redress in the history of 
educatronal thought asa Sophisticated radical socialist 
educator. Brameld along with Sidney Hook, for a time 

Michael Harrington, and Herbert Marcuse firmly believed in 
thesimicdtespenssp1 lity of Marxist aAnalyses-o1 une’ sviate, lod 
political—revolutionary orfanization, of sstudies of aliena— 
tion and consciousness for educational philosophy and projects 
of social reconstruction in the eras of monopoly and organized 
capitalism. 


Brameld also viewed pragmatist philosophy as a philosophy 

of transition in that it acts as a symbolic bridge between 
structurally dissimilar eras of capitalism; that ase taperat 
entrepreneurial and organized capitalism. eects fasea 
particular world view that prepares a generation of workers 
for changes in world relations, and a shrinkage in social- 


psychological autonomy. 


Secondly, this chapter has shown the inner complexities of 
progressivist history and implications for critical human 
practice in education. Anyone of these figures in this 
fifty year period we can learn historical lessons from 
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methodologically, politically, and philosophically in our 
roles as teachers, curriculum developers, and as theorists 
in our struggles toward autonomy /responsibility in economic, 
political, and educational relations. This study convenes, 
however, on a particular practical note that has to do with 
the idea and the received understanding of progressivist or 
liberal reform traditions. School life, curricular innova- 
tions, and teacher professional vocabularies of the L960" Ss: 
'7Q*s, and “SO'S are particularly saturated with this legacy 
of liberal progressivist reform. It has become a pervasive 
technical ideology of convenience for school/curricula 
reforms and repressions of every political-cultural type. 
That is, reforms in schools that range from integrated days, 
open classrooms, community schooling, extreme individualiza- 
tion in subject electives, to mandatory core curricula are 
justified on the basis of a dimly-appreciated progressivist 
sentiment. The use of progressivist vocabulary has pro- 
vided a convenient justifying ideology for a range of 
repressive pedagogical maneuvres over the twenty year period, 
1960-1980. 


The use of dehistoricized remnants of progressivist sentiment 
and language aliows ciosure of questions that would undermine 
the Authoritarian WrsantzavLon Of Schoo! Jite and cuBrirew ium 
decision-making. For this study, the received effects of 
liberal progressivist reform, as a materially consequential 
symbol system tor school and curricular organization in late 
capitalist society is the central - most reality that needs 
to be unpacked ideologically, conceptually, and methodolog- 
Lcaliy bY the practical method of this study. l.am drawn 

fo this particular critical project: because Strategically, 
reformist speech, social relations, and practices in our 
institutions comprise much of the dense texture of everyday 
reality that teachers and curriculum theorists/developers 
must continually contend and live with. 


In short, then, the study seeks not to provide 

an exhaustive review Of progressivist and reconstructionist 
history but instead seeks to characterize the importance of 
its received legacy for current teacher education and 
curriculum practices. In other words, I situate the study 
in the here-and-now of received tradition and everyday 
school practices for those practices are what must first 

be recognized, then resisted, and finally transcended by 
teachers and other curriculum workers in the service of 

a global socialist transformation in social learning and 
political-economic relations. Acute, intellectual portraits 
of key progressivist and reconstructionist figures are 
important for the renewal and celebration of socialist 
historiography in North America. This Study, 25 2 praxis, 
is a kind of curriculum research that points to these 
allied possibilities for radical scholarship in educational 
thought. It does not accomplish them wholly in itseli. 
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It is important in order to recover the vibrancy of progressi- 
vist educational theory and to determine its limits and 
possibilities aS a philosophy in our time, that we recognize 
its child-centered faction as quite distinct from its 

social reconstructionist faction. These two factions grew 
more Shrill in expression as the economic depression deepened 
Cin North America) and the second world war took place. 

A series of conservative counter-reactions and retreats 
occurred in progressivism within both factions immediately 
prior to and in the post-war reconstruction period. The only 
consistent philosophical and political position throughout 
EnIS 20°70 S0"year *half life’) of progressivism 1s repre— 
sented by Theodore Brameld. He steadily eroded the influence 
of Dewey and 'progressively' deepened the contribution of 

Marx LO his social reconstructionist philosophy. The struge tle 
for hegemony in the progressive education movement and the 
nature of what 'progressivism' would become was conducted 
aCKEOSS quite distinct ideological loci in North America 
during the period 1932-1947. 


After the 1947 capitulation of the P.E.A. progressivism was 
transformed by liberal and conservative elements into a 
severely-instrumentalized, social engineering conception of 
reconstructionism. Life-adjustment education, and group- 
normed curricula occupied much of the lefe—-liberal progress— 
ivists for the second half of the decade 1950-1960. By the 
late 1950's the conservative counter-reaction popularized 
by such figures as Arthur Bestor, Robert Hutchins, and 
Mortimer Smith and the nationalist fear brought on by the 
Soviet space achievements (Sputnik era) sealed any mainstream 
educational Expression Or public receptiviuy tor radical 
reconstructionism. 


The vocabulary of Deweyean experimentalism was to live on 

in the national curriculum projects and regaonal program 
inmnovatvrous of the military—-industrial, and socral—-indus— 
tonal econplexes (O'Connor, 1973) Of dave capiialicr society. 
The values clarification, public issues, and social inquiry 
curricula of the period 1965-1980 are exemplars of these 
neo-progressivist, neo-conservative residues. The power and 
politics of educational sloganeering has been a real force, 
according to educational historians (Karier, Violas, Spring , 
W673. Katz, 1971; Feinberg, 1979). Such “cultural systems' 
(Apter in Geertz, 1973) are seen as Sophisticated measures 
for capital retrenchment and extension, and for the manipula- 
tion of consciousness and public social interests. Progress- 
ivist thought as an array of ideological, symbolic contents 
that have been strategic for the state in their mass motive- 
forming power seem to have virtually dissipated in the present 
era. This time of retrenchment, deindustrialization, and 
de-skilling of masses of technical and professional workers 
now begins to draw upon a different educational cosmology 

in order to justify and distribute student achievement, 
stratification, and future vocational expectations. 
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